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ERNEST HUTCHESON, 
Eminent pianist and dean of the Juilliard Graduate 
School of Music 


Photo by Nickolas Muray Photo by G. Maillard Kesslere 


PAUL KOCHANSKI, 4 Few of fhe LEOPOLD AUER, 


Prominent violinist World famous violin teacher 


(Prominent eMembers 
of the 
Juilliard Graduate 
School Faculty” 


Photo by de Lortere 


‘ {See to by Apeda 
FELIX SALMOND, ale FRANCIS ROGERS, 


Noted cellist at, 7 Singer of note 


Photo © Mishkin 
MARCELLA SEMBRICH, 


Famous singer 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 























INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND| 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School 

MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, 


Telephone: 2634 Circle 


DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
YORK PARIS 
J. H. DUVAL 


Maestro Duval is now an. 2 Italy 
VOICE — OPERA — CC ERT 
707 Carnegie Hail. 

(Circle 1350) 


MILAN 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


Positions Secured | 


New York 
| 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 


| 
| 








| FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 


169 East 78th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


_| Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 


HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
Resuminc Her 
Addr 


Private CLASSES 


Summer ess: Carmel, Calif 


MRS. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
29 W mi — St., New York City. Tel. Plaza 2690 | 
) East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 


ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Vrotinist—-Con DUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor ae Foundation 
Symphony Orchestr 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Boundation 7068, N.Y. C. 


MICHEL SCIAPIRO 
INSTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 


ADOLPH WEISS 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
oe 
Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
11 West 69th St., N. Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 


M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


425 West 160th St., New York 


CARL 


Residence: 


SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice Specialist 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 


1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 


PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 

Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis 
many years 

Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 

James Huneker said: “Mr. 
golden.” 


for 


Robinson's words are 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of Many Prominent Singers 


245 West 75th St., N. Y Trafalgar 3651 | 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 


Carnegie Hall Studios, $32-3, 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


466 West 153rd Street, New York City 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


‘| MME. 


GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
pera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Pracine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
311 West 85th St. New York 


Studios: 
| Tel.: Endicott 0252 





DOSSERT 


Voice Specialist 


| DEANE 


16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 


| Ke ATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 


WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart ge 


of Harrisbur; 


Studio: 58 West 55th Ba New York 


ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
69th Street 
Telephone: 


115 East 
Rhinelander 8623 


|\GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
| New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 


|ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
RTISTS 


| Van Dyke 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


Columbus 1370 


mealies 
Telephone: 


New York City | 


|W ILLIAM THORNER 

VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 
| 


} 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
253 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 


Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directers: 

Jessiz B. Gispes and Marcaret Horxins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
William ee er, F.A.G.O., Organist 
RECITALS— SICALES—CONCERTS 
Instruction: Voice Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street ew York City 








|LEON CARSON, Tenor 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
| New Jersey Studio 
| 20 Cottage Place, Nutley 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W 


New York Studio 
703 Steinway Hall 
Tei.: Circle 5161 





New York City | 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 

| COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 

Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 

First American School for Orchestra Players. A 

few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 

Telephone: 1350 Circle 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





|ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

| Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

Pennsylvania 2634 and Humboldt 


N. ¥ 


Telephones : 1429 





ceil BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


| 61 Gramercy Park—North 


: York 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New 





F. W. Riesserc, A.A.G.O. 

Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO’ AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
| Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 


Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address. 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





|'CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Piano, Vorce, Harmony AnD 
CoM POSITION 


| 28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
1425 Broadway 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, a a 
politan Opera House Bldg.). ae 
nesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Vocat Coach—AcCOMPANIST—ORGANIST 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
STITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 


August Class at Norfleet Trio Camp, 
Peterborough, N. H. 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


olitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
‘ork. *hones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


peetrepes 
New 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat AND Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. 

Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue $ 


> : New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
Phone Academy 0540 
In Summit, J., Mondays 


Stamford and New Rnd Conn., Weducotaye 


MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 71st Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 




















1929 


TOMARS |! 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 


106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


: MARGOLIS st 


July 27, 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 





CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voc music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 


M. ZIOLKOWSKI 


Polish Pianist-Composer 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel. 4995 Kildare 




















me 851-52 ane HALL, N. Y. CG. 
: Circle 1 1350 


2 KYZER hiilaoottedt| € 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


: SHAFFNER 


H 28 





East roth, = 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for B ope 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 47 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


: BENDITZKY 


ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


[DILLING 


HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 51 8t., 
N. ¥. Tel. Circle 1617 


oo York 

















Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York 





ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care -_~ B.. . Program 


ration 
1618 Shtpeer peHall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


s WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


> KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
1 Circle 








19 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 
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MUSICAL 


1 LEVEY 


Violin Studio 
Former leader 
E London String Quartet 


Specializing in 
CuHamper Music CLaAssps 
Now in Europe. Returning Oct. 1 


ARTURO DE FILIPPE 


r—Cincinnati Co. 
Mgt. Norbert | Salter, 119 W. ova : St, New York 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 











Studio 522 
Steinway Hall, New York 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10021 River 


Cirele 06116 
Telephone { Cath. 1560 








“Spring Is oe “Joyous i “Bubbies”’ 
d Other Songs b 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
C3 RBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


uss HAMMAN N 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


wx M OWE 5" Trinng 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
on & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BERR | : 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
BARONESS 


OLGA VON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N.Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—S== Planist = 
IN nye wees 1928-1929 


Heense!l & Jon > ay tay 113 West 52 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgi Sain, ine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HOLDEN d HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 


Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: -~ po nnvmogy ate 113 ty 57th St. 
dress: 160th S 
Tel, ‘Mott Sawan ses. why ‘York 






































w= MARECHAL 


Soloist with the Philadelphia, Chicago Min 
NOW BOOKING —- OCTOBI 


is, St. fovte orchestras 


DEC — _- 


. & master me '—New York Times “(Olin Downes.) 


+ an artist of uncommon grain. 


*'-—Herald-Tribune (Gilman). 


~heshew brings back Marechal. greatest eellist.""—Chicago American. 
“Marechal is, like Casals, » superman on the cello.”"—-Minneapolie Journal. 
b one has heard a 


truly ae cellist—one doubts if 


“A 
Louis Globe-Democr: 
Management: 


Richard Copley 


more compelling tone.’’—8t. 
10 East 43rd Street, New York City 





COURIER 


BOUSON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Standard Booking Office, 17 E. 42d St., N.Y. 





BLEAKLEY 


Address: 134 W. 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: 2589 Susquehanna 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach.” 

Opera, Oratorio, age Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence and many successful singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, Cinctanet!, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET E, MacGONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownevilie, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
mal and Informal Musi 
Mét.: Rolend A. Gibson, 231 B. 13th St. New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


TEACHER 08 oF vence 
Columbia School of Be 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


A 

hia | T 

H Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
U Associated with Prank | La For rge 

R 14 West 68th St. ew York City 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth pa ew York 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years executive director Overa Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
305 West 92nd St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 7184 


‘ BUTLER *c. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Hil. 


; HAMILTON MORRIS 


prano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 = Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SuHeeMan Square Srupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tol.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


Tenens miANS- HARMONY 


© Specialty 
STUDIO a38. y 4 =< New York City 
ResiDENOB: 25 East 17th St. : Bhinelander 5668 


MARGARITA MELROSE 
PIANIST 


7622—i12th A Breoklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 sonhurst 
“Miss Meieeno comes oh Go Ties Wp 0 tone whi 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”"—-N. Y. World. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


Hotel Franklin Towers, 333 West 86th &t., New York 
Telephone: 5380 Schuyler 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


>zx7OZ | PRPN 



























































Studio: 
1425 Broadway (Room 43) New York 
(Visuola Exponent) 


3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Summer Vocal Classes 


DENVER, COLO., Lamont 
School, till Aug. 2nd 
PORTLAND, ORE., » 
M. A. Vann, 1078 E. 
Starr St., till "Aug. 23rd. 


SEATTLE, WASH., till 
Sept. 2nd. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
Sept. 10th till Oct. 23rd. 


BeHYMER MANAGER 


309 West 85th Street 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 
ddrese—care of Musical Courter, Witslebenstr 33, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg 1, Germany 


JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 


Manager, 640 Lyon & Healy 
Bidg., Chicago. Harrison 5182 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


; LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
KL, 282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endicon 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 


ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ‘“cx= 


616 Stgpuey Hi Wednesd 
Phone: me 5633 — 


New York 











R 
H 
oO 
D 
A 











Concert 





FAY FOSTER 
Com » Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West Iith St., N. Y. City 








ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 


G. RESCHIGLIAN 


OPERA AND CONCERT TENOR 
Soloist—8t. Vincent Ferrer, 


Voeal Studio-202 W. 79 St, N. ¥. C. Tel. Endicott 8427 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singing 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and leading 
opera houses in a. R by Rach ff, 


and Koussevitsky. 
Studio: Hotel ye B’way & 73d St., New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


a 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Be and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Tel oiean Monument 0777. 


ee. Theatre 


Opera, Musical Comedy, Drama and 


























the Dance, Lyri¢ Interpretation, Art and 

Science of putting Vocal Selections across. 

Musical Stock Training and Theatre appearances 

while learning, stressing Artistry, 

Advisory Directors Personality Debuts and Engagements 
Wma. A, Brapy For Catalogue and auditions edvise 

Sin JoHN SecRETARY, ALVIENE BUILDING AND 

—— Hanver THRATRE 


. SHUBERT 66 West 85th St., New York, Ext. 41 





VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 


Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Bareness Katharine FE. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway New York 





ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SINGING that produced 
the famous beritones BATTISTINI, ‘CARUSON 
and DE LUCA. Studio 803, STEINWAY HALL, 
113 West 57th St.. New York. Tel. Circle 3278. 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 
French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 
134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


(AUER METHOD) 
WR. a MRS, JASGHA FASTOFSKY 
Manhattan Bldg., B84, Rockaway Beach 


84, 
Tel. Belle Harbor 4620 
253 Amberst Ave., Jamaica, N. Y.—Tel. Republic 5156 


HEIZER Music SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 1215 Douglas Street 
DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 
Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 











Bank of 








Concert Mgt 
83 W. 42nd 8t., New York 





VOICES ARTISTICALLY PLACED AND 
DEVELOPED 


Coaching in French and Italian Diction 
Piano Instruction 
VACCARO OPERA COMPANY 
Vanderbilt Studios, 15 Eest 38th Street, New York 


THE RIGHT WAY TO SING 


HAVB YOU FOUND IT? 
“Tue Voror anv Its Svcomssro, Uss,”’ 
request: address J. PARMA ROGER, Metropolitan 
Operas House Studios, 1425 Broadway, New York. 





mailed free on 





Professor 


ISSAY BARMAS 


“Teacher of Many Famous Violinists” 


Brandenburgische Strasse 20, Berlin- Wilmersdorf 


KEATOR 


Organist and Director of Musie 
s. &t. Andrew's M. EB. Chureb 


122 West on Bt. New York City 





Special music by noted soloists 
every Sunday morning until August 











The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD.. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


te Catalog post free on application 


























MUSICAL 


xGOODWIN 


Teacher of Piano—Accompanist 
, ee 360 Riverside exive, ew York City 
Telephone: Academy 5 





ROMAN PRYDATKEVITCH 


VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER, 
Member Faculty Zechwer-Hahn Philadelphia M 
1416 Steinway Hall 


BEATRICE MAC CUE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio 
Mét.: Standard Booking Office, 17 East 42ad St., N. Y. 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


TEACHER OF TEACHERS 
Normal Class: July 5 to Aug. 2, 1929 
Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
App.ication By Mau. Prerereep 


ical Academy 
‘New York 








COURIER 


FREDERICK =CROMWEED 


or aat on * Deaerau OR 
65 East 175th St., N. Y. C. Binghon aszo 


# SCHAFMEISTER 


4 CONCERT PIANIST AND COACH 
Address: 105 W. 73d St., N.Y. Tel: Trafalgar 6991 


GERTRUDE BONIME 


PIANIST 


Concert Management Harry and Arthur Culbertson 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
EXPONENT OF PROF. AUER METHOD 
666 West 162nd St., N. Y.C. Tel. Billings 3056 














THEODORE KATZ 


OE 
ons Wee aes ee Ree Aa cnt Losign Soot! ses 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


aAWEINBERG 


Concert Pianist—Com poser 
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ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

Pye printed on the best paper! What 
more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
Positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 
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Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 
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797 East Main Street Stamford, Conn. 
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CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs in costumes from 
Holland, France, England and i 
1314 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. Wash. Hgts. 7586 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. (Studio open until Aug. 1) 
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President: Women’s Philharmonic Society 
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BARITONE 


Interpreter of Songs 
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Victor Record Singer 
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Mannheim Festival Proves 
a Real National Event 


Most Influential Theater in Germany Celebrates 150th Anniversary— 
Artur Bodanzky “Comes Back” with Enormous Success 
—Furtwingler’s Fidelio Overwhelming. 


MANNHEIM.—The Mannheim Theater, 
which has cradled more famous conductors, 
composers, singers and actors than any other 
one theater in Germany, has celebrated its 
150th anniversary of uninterrupted activity. 
Its roster contains such names as Schiller, 
Wagner, Weber, Hugo Wolf, Felix Wein- 
gartner, Artur Bodanzky, Albert Coates, 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, Erich Kleiber, Max 
Pallenberg and dozens of others equally well 
known, so that its jubilee was a matter of 
national, if not international importance. 

A GENUINE FOLK FESTIVAL 

Nevertheless, the interest manifested by 
the whole community of this large industrial 
town was extraordinary and seemed to give 
foundation to such popular quips as “Mann- 
heim is a theater around which a city has 
been built,” and “Mannheim, the city of 150,- 
000 opera directors.” The entire city decked 
itself in gala attire which, for color and 
gaiety, could hardly be surpassed. Crowds 
gathered every evening about the streets, 
through which the seemingly endless rows of 
motor cars carried the visitors to the per- 
formances, and about the square before the 
theater, where monuments to Schiller, Dal- 
berg and Iffland are the proud guerdons of 
early glories. Later, glowing torch lights 
flooded the scene when the doors opened for 
the homeward bent visitors at the end of each 
performance. 

That the theater festival should also be a 
folk festival was certainly the intention for 
the first Sunday. For, after the more inti- 
mate official opening in the Knights’ Hall of 
the Castle, thousands of people collected 
around the Schiller memorial, where students 
listened to the address by Fritz Droop that 
glower with genuine idealism. In the after- 
noon Rudolf Laban’s Symbolic Dance for a 


large mobile choir, was given as part of a 
folk festival in the Stadium. 


An Important Book AND EXHIBITION 


But what are far more important than 
these festivities, born, as they were, of the 
occasion, are the historical works that reveal 
the close contact there has been between the 
citizens and their theater for generations, and 
consequently the theater’s importance to the 
city and to German culture in general. 

Foremost among these is Ernst Leopold 
Stahl’s book, The Mannheim National Thea- 
ter, which covers the entire history of the 
theater’s activities. What with the almost 
overwhelming quantity of scientific theatri- 
cal material, and with the clear exposition of 
the many pioneer deeds that were decisive 
for the entire German theatrical develop- 
ment, the book forms the greatest literary 
memorial that has ever been erected to a 
single theater. 

A second historical work of great value, 
and a vivid supplement to Stahl’s book, is 
the Theatrical Exhibition, collected by Freid- 
rich Walter, director of the Mannheim Castle 
Museum. It is still being held in the state 
apartments of the castle, but will unfortun- 
ately remain complete only until September, 
after which many important exhibits will 
have to be returned to the various archives, 
libraries and museums that loaned them. 


Wortp PREMIERE OF SCHILLER’S ROBBERS 


The sixteen rooms contain, among other 
treasures, pictures and scores from the time 
when Mannheim’s court music was at its 
height, and valuable souvenirs of Mozart’s 
close connection with the theater. There are 
documents referring to the world premiere 
of Schiller’s Robbers, which was given here, 
and to Dalberg’s early struggle on behalf of 





GANNA WALSKA. 


This attractive picture shows Mme. Walska in the title role of La Castiglione, the 
play in which she has been successfully performing the principal role at her own 


theater in Paris. 
and sparkling talents. 
picturesqueness. 

to America next season. 


Mme. Walska was hailed by the critics as a comedienne of charm 
Of course her gowns were the last word in chic, elegance and 
Mme. Walska contemplates bringing the play and her vwn company 
(Photo © Underwood & Underwood.) 


Shakespeare’s works. (After six perform- 
ances the public’s lack of interest forced him 
to give it up.) Then comes the 19th century, 
with Mannheim’s early and celebrated spon- 
sorship of Wagner (thanks to the energy of 
Emil Heckel), and with the performance of 
Hugo Wolf’s Corregidor. 

Of contemporary activity the evening per- 
formances during the festival week gave ex- 
cellent account. The directors of the theater 
deserve commendation for having abstained 
from inviting numerous guest artists with in- 
ternational reputations. 

Out of deference to tradition the week be- 
gan with a performance of The Robbers, 
which had been cut down to about half of its 
original length by Heinz Dietrich Kentner, 
the Mannheim stage manager who has now 
gone to Berlin. Extremely clever as his 
arrangement is—it condenses the somewhat 
long-drawn-out work into a swiftly moving 
tragedy—it left one wondering whether the 
lack of dramatic technic in Schiller’s youth- 
ful masterpiece, its complete freedom from 
calculated theatrical effects, do not constitute 
its chief charm. So, in spite of excellent 
individual work, the performance had a 
mixed reception. The other dramatic work 
of the week, and one that was genuinely gay 
and spontaneous, was Shakespéare’s Merch- 
ant of Venice. For this the regular company 
—which was excellent, especially as regards 
the women—was supplemented by Otto 
on a Munich guest, who played Shy- 
ock. 


Bopanzky CONDUCTS IN OPENING CONCERT 

By far the most noteworthy events of the 
festival week were the musical ones. For 
these we must particularly thank the or- 
chestra of the National Theater, which in 
each of its extremely varied duties, proved to 
be of notably high rank. Artur Bodanzky, 
a former conductor at the theater, had hur- 
ried here from New York in order to conduct 
the Meistersinger prelude at the opening con- 
cert of the festival. Without doubt he is a 
conductor of the first order and one that 
should somehow be won back to Europe. The 
present permanent conductor here, Erich 
Orthmann, conducted the first operatic per- 
formance of the week, Mozart’s Magic Flute, 
which thanks to Edouard Léffler’s scenery 
and costumes presented a genuine spectacle. 


A WownpbeRFUL FIpELI0 

The climax of the festival was a per- 
formance of Fidelio under the direction of 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, a performance that 
in its progress from peak to peak gripped the 
hearers to their very depths. And when 
finally, after a sweeping performance of the 
great Leonora overture and the shout of 
joy at the end of the finale the listeners’ en- 
thusiasm broke loose, they gave Furtwangler 
an ovation such as has seldom, if ever, been 
experienced here. 

Among the performers the honors of the 
evening were due to the Fidelio, Gertrud 
Bindernagel, and to the Florestan, Karl Erb. 
Particularly fine on this evening were the 
orchestra and the chorus, the latter being 
supplemented in the finale by members of 
the Mannheim Choral Societies, so that it 
actually gave the i impression of a great popu- 
lace shouting its joy. 

These two classic operas together with two 


RUTH RAY, 
gifted American violinist, is an artist of 
many activities. To mention some of these: 
she is concertmaster of the Woman's Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Chicago, of which Ethel 
Leginska is conductor, and appears fre- 
quently with that organization as soloist; 
she teaches violin at the Columbia School of 
Music, where she also has ensemble pnd 
besides appearing in concert and recital 
throughout the country. This past spring 
Miss Ray gave a recital at the Romany 
Club in Chicago, furnished the musical pro- 
gram at the May luncheon of the Woman's 
Club of Peoria, Ill., and played the Cesar 
Franck Sonata for violin and piano with 
Ethel Leginska at the Chicago Woman's 
Club. Miss Ray has a long list of successes 
and continually adds to that list whenever 
she is heard in recital by winning great favor 
and usually being re-engaged. 





modern works, namely Hans Pfitzner’s Pal 
estrina and Strauss’ Rosenkavalier brought 
the week to a close. Pfitzner conducted his 
own opera, but Erich Kleiber substitutd for 
Strauss, who was ill. Apotr ABrER. 


(See photographs on page 26) 


Chicago Opera to Present New 
Opera by Chicagoan 

A new opera by a young Chicago com- 
poser will be given its world premiere by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company during the 
first season of opera in the new Civic Opera 
House. The book is based on the famous 
old play, La Dame aux Camelias, by Alex- 
andre Dumas, which the Chic ago composer, 
Hamilton Forrest, has brought down to the 
present day. The opera will be sung in 
French, inasmuch as it was composed to a 
French text. 

Mary Garden will create the title role. and 
with her in the cast will be Charles Hackett 
and Chase Baromeo. 





Gigli and Muzio Make 


Sensational Debuts in Zurich 


Paderewski Triumphs—Furtwangler Acclaimed 


ZiricH.—Beniamino Gigli, the much her- 
alded and eagerly awaited tenor, gave his 
first concert in Ziirich with a success that 
has very rarely been experienced here. His 
sweet, soft voice—every tone of which pos- 
sesses unusual charm—his dignified manner 
and his excellent diction aroused the great- 
est admiration, while his incomparable 
mezza-voce moved his crowded audience to 
endless acclamations. He is to return in the 
autumn to give one guest performance at the 
Opera. 

Another American favorite, Claudia Mu- 
zio, appeared with Max Sauter-Falbriard’s 
Italian opera company, whose-five perform- 
ances brought the season here to a close. 
Under Maestro Lucon’s sure lead the ex- 
cellent ensemble, with Muzio at their head, 
roused the audiences to almost southern en- 
thusiasm. Muzio’s great vocal art and rare 
dramatic portrayals justified the great repu- 
tation that had preceded her. As Traviata 
and Aida she celebrated triumphs. Her 
partner in the latter opera was Aroldo Lindi, 
whose brilliant voice and splendid presence 
made a deep impression. 


A first performance of The Fan, an oper- 
atic setting by Ernst Kunz to Goldoni’s 
comedy of that name, proved very disap- 
pointing musically; but the performance, 
stage management and settings were so good 
that even the composer was included in the 
general applause. 

Among the best concerts that have been 
given here, those by Paderewski, Adolf 
Busch and the Berlin Philharmonic under 
Furtwangler stand out in bold relief. The 
gray-haired pianist’s titanic achievements 
make one grateful for being his contempo- 
rary, a feeling evidently shared by the audi- 
ence, who crowded the hall in spite of highly 
increased prices. Adolf Busch’s series of 
five concerts, in which he had the support 
of the Tonhalle Orchestra under Dr. Volk- 
mar Andrea’s leadership, included the 
choicest works of violin literature. His nu- 
merous followers left no doubt about their 
thorough appreciation of his performances, 
The success of the Berlin visitors’ concer 
was nothing short of sensational and Furt- 

wangler was feted as no other conductor 
since Nikisch. 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 
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Lucia Cuyacnon’s Memories oF StuDENT Days 
Wira Litut Leymann 


can singer who was one of the last of 
Lilli Lehmann’s pupils, has some very 
precious memories of her student days, both 
in Berlin and Salzburg. 
Her First MEETING 

Miss Chagnon, after studying at her home 
in Providence, R. I., went to Frau Lehmann 
in Salzburg in July of 1924. She tells what 
a dreary, rainy day it was on her arrival, 
and, as she was late, the rooms that Frau 
(«hmann had reserved for her at a local ho- 
te] had been cancelled. 

Tapping at the front door of Frau Leh- 
mann’s home, a rather severe voice, in Ger- 
man, bid her ¢nter. As Miss Chagnon did 
not understand the language then, she 
knocked again: The door was flung open. 
There stood Lehmann—lke a_ beautiful 
statue. She asked rather impatiently if the 
visitor did not know German, and when she 
said she did not, Frau Lehmann led the way 
into the house, muttering as she went, “it is 
going to be fun, not knowing German.” 

Wants To Return Home 

Soon another suite in a dreary hotel was 
found for the young American girl, who, by 
that time, was none too happy at her recep- 
tion. On reaching the hotel the first thing 
she did was to write her father for money 
to come back home. Miss Cloutier, her faith- 
ful companion of some years, urged her to 
be patient and stay for a few weeks—even, 
perhaps, to finishing out the summer with 
Lehmann. Had not her parents made 
sacrifices? How disappointed they 


| UCIA CHAGNON, the young Ameri- 
aw 


Frau 

many 

would be 
First Lesson 

So Miss Chagnon went along for her first 
lesson. Frau Lehmann started her on mid- 
dle C and took her far down the scale. “What 
am I going to do with a basso?” she asked 
the still very nervous singer. She kept her 
singing down from middle C for two days 
and then took the voice up the scale to find 
there was a distinct crack between the two 
ranges. The continued, and Lucia 
became a little more used to Frau Lehmann’s 
ways. One day she contracted a bad sore 
throat and ate some pastilles to ease it. 

\t that particular lesson, Frau Lehmann 
kept her eyes fastened on Lucia’s 
tonguc said nothing. Her gaze dis- 
concerted the singer, who finally asked if 
her tongue wasn’t being held properly. Frau 
Lehmann only smiled and told her to con- 
tinue. A few minutes later she inquired: 

“What race do you come from?” 

Lucia stared with her mouth opened wider 

and then the lesson ended. She went 
away puzzled; but the next morning, when 
the first grand scale was sung, Frau Leh- 
mann smiled more pleasantly and remarked : 
The tongue is all right now!” 
The pastilles had contained some licorice. 


lessons 


keen 
She 


‘Good ! 


STARTS WITH MOZART 

After a month Frau Lehmann asked her 
pupil with what they were going to start to 
study, for up to that time scales had occu- 
pied all the time. Lucia suggested “any- 
thing but Mozart!” 

“So?” Frau Lehmann exclaimed. “That’s 
Now we will start with Mozart and I 
did! 


nne 
will teach you to love it.” She 
AT so 

Eight months later, when Lucia Chagnon 
asked if she could learn some Beethoven, 
Frau Lehmann ran into the kitchen to 
Emma, her faithful maid, crying “The 
Kind’ (which she used to call Lucia) wants 
to learn Beethoven, Emma! Is it possible?” 
But she was highly pleased 
Homt 


BEETHOVEN 


LEHMANN COLD 
Frau Lehmann’s home in Berlin was very 


cold There was no steam heat, and Lucia 


American Soprano Was One of the Last of the Great 
Artist’s Pupils—Her First Impression of Lehmann— 
Wanted to Return Home—Started Studies With Mozart 
—Lehmann Accompanied in Her Studio—A Great Lover 
of Nature—Lessons Began at 6:45 A. M.—Enjoyed 
Jaunts to Mountains—Severe Teacher But Wonderful 
One If Pupil Showed Interest—Believed in Hard Trainin}. 


Chagnon remembers that, when it was ex- 
tremely frigid, she often wore her fur coat 
during a lesson. Frau Lehmann frequently 
took a pair of her husband’s socks, cut the 
feet partly out, and used them for mittens 
while she accompanied on the piano at les- 
sons. The distinguished teacher always 
played the accompaniments in the studio. 
She was never a 

quarter of a beat 

or a quarter of a 

note out of the 

way. The lessons 

lasted two hours 

every day, forty- 

five to fifty -min- 

utes of which were 

devoted to singing 

the grand scale— 

and exercises. This, 

she contended, built 

up the voice and 

made it flexible. 


Has VACATION 


The _ following 
September, Lucia 
was told she could 
have a_ vacation. 
3y that time she 
had decided to con- 
tinue through the 
winter, and Frau 
Lehmann was re- 
turning to her Ber- 
lin studio. So, 
from September 5 
5 to October 20, 
Lucia Chagnon and 
Miss Cloutier trav- = 
elled and got com- 
pletely away from 
music. This was 
done at the sugges- 
tion of Frau Leh- 
mann, who advised 
getting back to na- 
ture as much as 
possible. 


artist was 


preme ideal! 
faction. 
entire life. 


LEHMANN LOVER 
or NATURE 

Frau Lehmann, 
according to Miss 
Chagnon, was a 
great lover of na- 
ture. Her favorite 
jaunt in the summer was up in the Bava- 
rian mountains to Att. Many have heard 
her speak of this beautiful place. It is a 
good two-and-a-half hour’s walk up, and, 
on reaching the top, Lehmann would sigh 
with joy and throw herself on the grass, 
on top of the heavy cape she used to carry 
with her. Her face would be burned red 
by the sun and then she would take a little 
nap while the pupils walked around. This 
was done nearly every Sunday, although 
they also went to other places. After a big 
meal, on these trips to Au, Frau Lehmann 
would resume her lying position on the grass 
for another nap before the party walked 


LILLI LEHMANN, 


as she appeared in Fidelio. 
taken about eight years ago, when the celebrated 
seventy-two 
Lehmann wrote the following dedication under 
the above picture, which she presented to her 
American pupil, Lucia Chagnon: “Art is the su- 
It gives us all the hoped for satis- 
But as a recompense it demands our 
Heed it and consecrate yourself and 
all your best sentiments to it. 
Chagnon, the dear pupil of my heart.” 
lowed the signature and the date, March, 1925. 


back to Salzburg, reaching home about 


eight-thirty that night. 
Startep Lessons EArLy 


The lessons with Lehmann used to start 
at six-forty-five in the morning and they 
lasted until one. Then she would climb 
three flights ‘of stairs for luncheon, after 

which she would 
rest. The after- 
noon’s’ lessons 
started at  three- 
thirty and _ con- 
tinued until seven. 
After that they 
would go for 
a walk, usually to 
the Monschberg or 
Richterlio, where 
Frau Lehmann got 
the best view of the 
Unsterberg and 
Leopold’s Kron. 
Max _— Reinhardt’s 
Castle is located at 
the latter place. 
There she would 
sit for hours, drink- 
ing in nature’s 
beauty, and then 
return for dinner 
at nine-thirty or a 
quarter of ten. 


At MortsG 


Many times, ac- 
cording to Miss 
Chagnon, not a 
word was spoken 
until the top was 
reached. Her sis- 
ter, Marie Leh- 
mann, often went 
along. At least 
one day during the 
summer was spent 
at Mortsg. There 
was a picturesque 
little inn there, 
where the food 
was excellent. One 
time in particular 
some of the mem- 
bers of the Phil- 
harmonic Society 
of Vienna were staying there, and as the 
Lehmann party entered, someone started to 
play parts of Tristan. Frau Lehmann 
sparkled. Soon she started to sing parts of 
it—and beautifully. After much applause 
an enticing Viennese waltz floated on the 
air and the pupils began to waltz. Then 
Lilli and Marie Lehmann got up and 
whirled around the floor with exquisite 
grace. Frau Lehmann, as she passed by 
Lucia Chagnon, whispered: 

“Not one of you knows how to dance the 
old waltzes!” 

Everyone stared and admitted that the sis- 
ters were by far the most graceful. 


This photograph was 


years of age. Mme. 


To my dear Lucia 
Then fol- 


“Nice people taught us,” joked Frau Leh- 
mann. 

There was a little church and cemetery on 
the top of Mortsg and when Lehmann passed 
the cemetery she often was heard to remark 
that she never wanted to be cremated. But 
this was done, after her passing, and, ac- 
cording to those who knew her intimately, 
had the Court still been in existence, her 
funeral would not have been so quiet. 


Her Last BirtHDAY 


Frau Lehmann’s last birthday was on 
November 24, and it was strange that Elea- 
nor Eberhardt, an American contralto, who 
spent three solid years with her, was the 
only pupil with her at the time. To her 
pupils, when they showed interest, Frau 
Lehmann was devoted. She was known to 
give much free time to those who could not 
afford many lessons. One pupil’s board was 
paid for by her. Yet she could be very se- 
vere. Miss Chagnon remembers clearly 
one day when Frau Lehmann threw the Don 
Giovanni score at her because she did not 
know her lesson. 


SEVERE AT TIMES 

“Go home,” she cried in a rage, “and 
don’t ever come for a lesson unless you know 
hg 

So when, on the next day, Lucia Chagnon 
did not go for her morning lesson, Frau 
Lehmann sent for her in the afternoon and 
asked the cause of her absence. When Lu- 
cia explained, she said: 

“Don't ever do that again. 
away—not even for illness!” 


Never keep 


3ELIEVED IN HARD TRAINING 

Such a thing as a tooth or ear ache got 
little sympathy. Hard training, Frau Leh- 
mann felt, helped one over the bumps. She 
insisted on her pupils doing their best be- 
cause of the money and sacrifices entailed. 
Sesides the actual music, Frau Lehmann 
also taught all the mis-en-scene. 


CHAGNON’S BERLIN CONCERT 

Lucia Chagnon had the great honor of 
having Frau Lehmann at both her Berlin 
concerts, for she rarely went to any concerts. 
After the first concert she told her little 
pupil she was “sehr Gliicklich.’” That was 
all she said except to request her to come 
next morning for her usual lesson. Miss 
Chagnon expected some severe criticism 
then, but, instead, the distinguished teacher 
turned to her sister, Marie, and said: 
“Marie, you couldn’t hear the concert last 
night. I am sorry you did not hear the dear 
child. She did well. But,” turning to the 
pupil, “we still have much work to do, Lucia. 
You have made a wonderful start, though, 
dear little girl.” 

In one of Lehmann’s last letters to Miss 
Chagnon, she said: “I assure you, dear Lu- 
cia, it is not an easy thing to teach Ameri- 
cans, but you are the onliest person who 
studies as it must be done.” 

Miss Chagnon’s time with Frau Lehmann 
was crammed full of such experiences. She 
worked with her the summer of 1924, all 
through 1925 and 1926 up to August. Then 
she returned to America, the summer of 
1927. The fall of 1927 and the winter of 
1928 she went back again to Lehmann for 
study and concerts. 


Two Tot RS 

Besides her two Berlin concerts, Miss 
Chagnon made two successful tours, singing 
in Prague, Vienna, Munich, Berlin, The 
Hague, Paris, London, Milan, Bologna and 
Rome during the fall of 1927. The fall of 
1928 she was heard in Hamburg, Frankfort- 
am-Mainz, Cologne, Berlin, Munich, Vienna 
and Budapest. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A Liviu LEHMANN SrtTory IN PICTURES 


The summer of 1926 Geraldine Farrar visited her 
old teacher for three days. 


Frau Lehmann caught by the camera in a playful 

mood. She had a marvellous sense of humor and 

was always playing tricks on her pupils between 
lessons. 


One of Lehmann’s last pictures taken in Salzburg during the 
‘ summer of 1928 and the property of Emily Cloutier, a member 
; : ¥ of her class. 
An unusual photograph of the artist made at her villa 
in Scharffling on Mondsee, Austria, about fifteen years 
ago. 


Part of the 1926 class which was attended by Leonora 5 sn | ; —7 , 

Corona of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss Lehmann’s last class during the summer of 1928 which eee en 

Corona is fifth from the right, with Marie Lehmann on included Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Morgan Phillipps of Lilli Lehmann and Lucia Chagnon taken during one 

her right and Lucia Chagnon on her left. Then comes Cleveland, O., Eleanor Eberhardt, Edith Nichols, Ann of their frequent jaunts to Au, Bavaria, on August 
Frau Lehmann and Miss Cloutier. Lucky, Lucia Chagnon, Emily Cloutier and others. 28, 1927 
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John Byrne’s New York Visit 


John Francis Byrne, eminent voice teacher 
and director of the Byrne Academy of Sing- 
ing of Paris, has been invited by Mr. and 
Mrs, Adolf Feddy of New York to spend 
some three months or more in this city in 
order that Americans may have a better op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with Mr. 
Byrne’s art. Mr. and Mrs. Feddy were so 
much impre ssed with the singing of John 
Byrne’s pupils at the Byrne Academy and in 
operatic performances that they at once made 
arrangements for a New York season. 

During the months of July, August, and 
September, John Byrne will teach at San 
Juan de Luz, on the border between France 
and Spain. In October he returns to Paris 
to produce five operas with his pupils in the 
chief roles, after which he will sail for New 
York to begin his work about the second 
week of November. 

John Francis Byrne began his artistic ca- 
reer in Cincinnati as an art student, and 
having won a scholarship he went to Paris 
to continue his studies in the famous Julien 
Academy of Painting. But music proved to 
be the ‘stronger attraction. Many of his 
friends in Cincinnati regretted that he was 
neglecting his unusually fine voice. Frances 
Moses, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, had developed it to such an extent 
that a career as a singer seemed inevitable. 
And his success locally during his student 
days in Cincinnati was enough to warrant it. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that one 
fine day, after many months of work at the 
painting academy, John Byrne rang the door- 
bell of Jean de Reszke’s Paris studio, asked 
to see the great master, sang to him, and 
requested an opinion. Jean de Reszke said: 

“If you are to be a painter, give up singing. 
lf you wish to be a singer, give up painting. 

Take two days to decide and then let me 
know your decision.” 

History. records the momentous choice of 
the youthful Hercules at the beginning of his 
career when two roads lay before him, but 
has saiil nothing up to the present about the 
two days of worry and mental strain John 
Byrne went through before he finally de- 
cided to abandon paints and brushes for 
voice and song. 

Jean de Reszke smiled, patted the young 
singer on the back, and kent him as a pupil 
up to the dark days of the war. During that 
tragic period John Byrne was solo bass at 
the American Pro-Cathedral in Paris, and 
when the United States entered the war he 
gave his services to the military hospitals 
both as singer and medical assistant. 

One of his earliest engagements as a 
singer came from a choral society which was 


to perform Théodore Dubois’ Seven Last 
Words in the Church of La Madeleine in 
Paris. The veteran composer himself came 
to direct the final rehearsal. When Byrne 
was in the middle of his first solo he heard 
the ominous clatter of the composer rapping 
on the stand to stop the performance. John 
Byrne’s heart sank. “Hard luck this,” 
thought he, “to be hauled over the coals in 
the presence of all these French singers.” 
But the genial Dubois smiled, and, in that 
gentle manner which endeared him to all 
who knew him, said: “I wish to congratulate 
the society for having the services of such 
an excellent artist as Monsieur Byrne.” 

When Jean de Reszke died, several of the 
pupils came to John Byrne to continue their 
work, among whom must be mentioned Jean 
Lorenzo, who has since sung in all the opera 
houses of France outside of Paris, as well 
as in several Parisian theaters, and also at 
Monte Carlo with Maria Sandra, another 
pupil of de Reszke and Byrne. Three French 
pupils of John Byrne are now engaged in 
operatic work,—Mme. Wriel at Caen, Mlle. 
Fedy at Rouen, and Mme. Kamienska at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris. Princess Ululami 
is another pupil of John Byrne who has 
made an enviable position for herself in vari- 
ous opera houses in all parts of Europe by 
her delightful singing and acting in Madame 
Butterfly. The American soprano, Cara 
Ginna, is on the permanent list at the opera 
house of Liége in Belgium for the entire sea- 
son and returns to Cincinnati every year for 
the summer season of opera. She is another 
pupil to the credit of John Byrne. And 
Ralph Grosvenor has studied with him dur- 
ing the past two summers. Another well 
known pupil of John Byrne is the American 
baritone, Jurien Hoekstrr, as is also the 
English baritone, George Northover, of St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster. Bruce 
Norman, tenor, now in America, but former- 
ly of the Grand Opera of Bordeaux, was 
trained at the Byrne Academy of Singing 
in Paris for many months. 

When Frieda Hempel was preparing her 
program for what is said to be the first song 
recital ever given by a woman in the Paris 
Grand Opera House, she worked with John 
tyrne for several weeks every day. Some 
years ago the now famous Polish soprano 
singer and actress, Ganna Walska, was a 
pupil of Mr. Byrne’s. 

Louise Homer frequently came to hear the 
progress of her daughter, Louise, while John 
3yrne was helping her to solve the problem 
of voice production. 

The operatic concerts with scenery which 
John Byrne used to arrange for his pupils 


JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE, 
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proved to be inadequate. He felt that a con- 
cert hall full of friends of the singers could 
not but be uncritical. So he began his series 
of operatic performances with well known 
conductors from the Opéra, or Opéra Co- 
mique, professional choruses and experienced 
artists, and placed his own pupils in the im- 
portant roles. To these performances the 
general public was admitted at the regular 
prices of admission. The young singers, 
therefore, had to stand or fall by their own 
unaided merits. Thus far John Byrne has 
produced in this way the operas of Faust, 
Carmen, Thais, Traviata, Werther, Lakmé, 
Rigoletto, Manon, Tosca, and I! Barbiere. 
Among the teachers who have been in- 
structors at the Byrne Academy of Singing 
in Paris are George Wague, teacher of act- 
ing at the Paris Conservatoire and the Grand 
Opera House; Henri Busser, conductor at 
the Grand Opera House; M. Grovveler, of 
the Comedie Francaise for French diction. 
The accompanists and coaches are Madame 
Judon, and M. Bernie, formerly accompa- 
nist to Adelina Patti and Christine Nilsson. 
i 


Seagle Colony Notes 


The season at Olowan, the Oscar Seagle 
Adirondack studio, is in full swing. Re- 
cently a concert at Glens Falls was given by 
Mr. Seagle, the National Cavaliers, Ocie 
Higgins and Winifred Griffin for the benefit 
of the scholarship fund established by the 
Oscar Seagle Association to help. talented 
pupils. A substantial sum was raised, and 
on July 27 an open contest will be held, be- 
fore competent judges, for these scholarships. 
Two have already been awarded and there 
are four more still to be given. 

A recent Sunday saw the public opening 
of the vesper services. The studio has been 
enlarged to more than double its former size 
and is now a very beautiful hall with a seat- 
ing capacity of three hundred. There were 
parties from Glens Falls, Lake George, Brant 
Lake, and many other nearby points. On 
July 13, a buffet supper, followed by an old 
fashioned square dance with fiddlers and 
callers, was held. 

Lillian Emerson, who was presented at 
the Court of St. James this past spring, has 
returned from abroad and is continuing her 
work at Olowan. Irene Wolf of Buffalo, 
prize winner in several contests, is also a 
member of the Colony this year. The Na- 
tional Cavaliers are spending their vacation 
at Schroon and continuing their work. Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Sheedy have just completed 
a new home on the Seagle estate and are now 
permanent members of the Colony. Mrs. 
Sheedy was Anne Bertner and is president 
of the Association. Mr. and Mrs. Clifford 
Tenney are also building a new home on the 
grounds this summer. Camp Olowan for 
girls, under the direction of Mrs. Selman, 
has reopened. 

Other students who are at the Colony for 
the summer are: Elsie Zimmerman, of Den- 
ver, Col.; Ethel Counts, of Birmingham, 
Ala.; Eleanor Green, of Hudson Falls, 
N. Y.; Bernice Breslin, of Oneida, N. Y.; 
Irene Wolf, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Elizabeth 
Jane King of Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mar- 
garet Colby of Lincoln, Neb.; Pauline 
Powell, of North Carolina; Lena Fielder, of 
New York City; Frances Johnson, Beatrice 
Johnson and Ocie Higgins, of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Evangeline Maurits, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Ruth Douglass, of Granville, N. Y.; 
Louise Kersh of Waxahachie, Tex.; Jessie 
Griggs, of Omaha, Neb.; Louise Walsworth, 
of Lansing, Mich.; Winifred Griffin, of 
Texas; Gladys Cox, of McAlester, Okla.; 
Evelyn Potter, of Gainesville, Tex.; Roy 
Bethune, Dorothy Orton, Clarence Smither- 
man and Ernest Ralston, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Arthur John of Wilmington, N. C.; 
Brantley Watson, and Sammie Selman, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Clair Booher, of Okla- 
homa; Tom Broadstreet, of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Paul Pence, of Lincoln, Neb.: Mrs. 
Whistler, of Indianapolis, Ind.; Stanley 
Shinoski, of West Virginia, and Frank Hart 
of New York City. 


Musicale at Philadelphia 
Conservatory 
Music teachers who are attending the Pro- 
gressive Series Summer Normal at the Phil- 
adelphia Conservatory of Music were treated 
to a thoroughly enjoyable musicale on July 


10, given by Arthur Reginald, pianist, and 
Boris Koutzen, violinist, both members of 
the Conservatory faculty. In addition to 
the Cesar Franck sonata for piano and vio- 
lin, the program consisted of solo numbers 
by Mr. Reginald and Mr. Koutzen of works 
by Ravel, Rachmaninoff, Debussy, Koutzen, 
Glazounoff and Tschaikowsky-Koutzen. 


Peralta for Polo Grounds Opera 


Frances Peralta has been engaged for 
several performances of opera to be given 
soon at the Polo Grounds. On Saturday 
evening, July 27, the opening performance 
of the Manhattan Opera Stars, Inc., will be 
Aida. Miss Peralta will not sing that per- 
formance, but later Gioconda, Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Carmen. Pasquale Amato 
will be one of the stars of the company. 
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William Arkwell’s Summer Master 
Class 


William Arkwell, baritone and teacher, 
with studios in New York City, is success- 
fully conducting a summer master class in 
New York. Among the outstanding students 
in his summer group are included Dorothy 
Rey, soprano, of Wilmington, Del.; Harold 


WILLIAM ARKWELL 
Kennedy, tenor, of Columbus, O.; Ellen 
Haines, soprano, of Stamford, Conn., and 
Zara Bouson, coloratura-soprano, who was 
heard in recital in New York during the 
past season. That Mr. Arkwell’s reputation 
is widely recognized is proved by the fact 
that he draws pupils from all parts of the 
United States. 

In addition to his teaching, the baritone 
fills many private and church engagements. 
He is soloist at the Church of the Atone- 
ment in Tenafly, N. J. This church is one 
of the largest and wealthiest in the state of 
New Jersey and always demands a soloist 
of the highest order. Needless to say, it has 
chosen well in selecting Mr. Arkwell. 

The fall classes to be held in New York 
by Mr. Arkwell will begin on September 15 
and reservations for lessons at that time 
are now being arranged. A thorough musi- 
cian as well as a master of singing, Mr. 
Arkwell guides his students from the very 
beginning to the height of a professional 
career. 





Etta Hamilton Morris Activities 


Etta Hamilton Morris closed her season’s 
activities with a pupils’ concert on June 25 
at the Standish Arms, Brooklyn. Eight pu- 
pils were heard in a varied program, which 
demonstrated easy production, good voices 
and intelligent interpretation. The follow- 
ing singers were heard: Isabel Samuels, 
Emma Audley, Dorothy Sievers Thies and 
Ebba Mattsson (sopranos) ; Dorothy Reims 
(contralto) and Hugo Reims (tenor) were 
heard in duets as well as solo numbers. Two 
baritones, Warner Emerson and Charles 
Bowers, sang oratorio numbers as well as 
songs of lighter type. 

Mrs. Morris recently returned from the 
Biennial of the N. F. M. C., held in Boston, 
and reports that the New York State organ- 
ization, of which she is the president, re- 
ceived the $100 extension prize for having 
secured the greatest percentage of new clubs 
during the past two years. In fact, the state 
has doubled its number of clubs during that 
period, with a few extra clubs added. Mrs. 
Morris was also elected to membership on the 
National Board of the Federation. 

Two artist-pupils were heard in a Sunday 
afternoon recital recently—Frieda Behrens, 
contralto, and John Barr, tenor. Miss 
Behrens sang an exacting program in French, 
German, Italian and English in a warm, mel- 
low voice, and was received with enthusi- 
astic applause. Mr. Barr, soloist of the 
South Congregational Church, has a dramatic 
tenor voice of wide range and excellent qual- 
ity and has filled many concert engagements 
in New York and vicinity during the past 
season. He has been engaged for the Little 
Theater Opera Company next season. 

Mrs. Morris left July 1 for Falmouth 
Heights, Mass., where she will prepare a few 
pupils in operatic repertory. 

The contest for women’s choruses, to be 
held by the New York Federation of Music 
Clubs in conjunction with the Exposition of 
Women’s Arts and Industries at the Hotel 
Astor. beginning September 30, is to be under 
the direction of Mrs. Morris. Ten clubs 
have registered from all parts of the state, 
and the American women composers whose 
works are being used as test numbers will 
attend as guests of the Exposition. It is 
planned to make this event a yearly contest 
for women’s choruses, similar to the Asso- 
ciated Glee Clubs’ contest for male voices. 
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Foreign News 
in Brief 





ANSELMI’s Heart CARRIED To MAprRID 


Maprip.—Giuseppe Anselmi, the great 
tenor who recently died in Italy, had ex- 
pressed the wish, years before, that after 
his death his heart should be removed from 
his body and taken to Madrid, where he had 
celebrated some of his greatest triumphs. 
In accordance with this wish, one of his 
pupils has carried his heart there and it has 
been deposited in an urn in the museum of 
the Teatro Real. It rests at the foot of the 
statue of the great Spanish tenor, Julian 
Gayarré. ve 

Earuier Date For E1GHTH CONGRESS OF 

ScHoot Music 


Bertin.—The eighth Congress of School 
Music, which was announced as taking place 
in Hannover from October 14-20, will be 
held there from September 31-October 5. 
The musical performances will include a 
Brahms evening, during which Walter Gie- 
seking will play the D minor piano concerto 
and the Requiem will be sung; also two 
great choral concerts in which the Deutscher 
Sangerbund, the Deutscher Arbeitersanger- 
bund and the Reichsverband mixed choirs 
will join. A festival performance of Walter 
Braunfels’ opera, Don Gil with the Green 
Breeches, will also be included in the pro- 
gram, and a concert of sacred music in the 
Hildesheimer Cathedral. i 


Type SetrING MACHINE For MUSIC TO 
REVOLUTIONIZE PUBLISHING 
Mitan.—According to the Corriere della 
Sera, a type setting machine for music has 
been invented by Andrea Ferretta, a con- 
ductor in Vicenza. The machine should 
make it possible to set notes and signs me- 
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chanically, as with the usual type setting 
machine. If it fulfills all that is claimed for 
it, a new epoch has dawned for music pub- 
lishing. 


Samoiloff’s Western Master Classes 


a Success 


Lazar Samoiloff, widely known as an out- 
standing teacher of Bel Canto, is enjoying 
great success with his summer master classes 
on the Pacific Coast. He reports large 
classes in each of the following cities in 
which master classes have been and are to 
be held: Los Angeles, Denver, Portland and 
Seattle. 

Three of Mr. Samoiloff’s students have 
been engaged to appear with the American 
Opera Company this coming season. They 
are John Uppman, baritone, who has been re- 
engaged for the third consecutive season; 
Rose Bacova, soprano, and Ruby Ohman, 
contralto. In writing to Mr. Samoiloff, 
Vladimir Rosing, director of the American 
Opera Company, said: “I have just heard 
your pupil, Ruby Ohman, and liked her very 
much. She has a beautiful mezzo-soprano 
voice, and does credit to your teaching. I 
would be very glad to engage her for the 
American Opera Company for next season, 
as I believe that she would become a useful 
member of the company.” 

Mr. Samoiloff will return to New York 
on September 15, at which time he will begin 
his fall classes. 


Praise for Callaway-John 

La Rassegna Melodrammatica of Milan 
recently printed the following about Jencie 
Callaway-John: 

“We are presenting, in effigy, a distin- 
guished singer who in the renowned school 
of Maestro Caronna, knows how to attain 
(or acquire) the deepest secrets of the art 
of bel canto. Born for music, song and the 
drama, she has outstanding gifts among the 
famous artists; a well modulated voice, in- 
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genuousness and nobility of action, which 
render her worthy of the lyric stage. At 
Como about two years ago, she made her 
debut with fine success in Butterfly, a work 
of great responsibility. But this most intel- 
ligent artist had already been to more im- 
portant foreign cities where she rose to in- 
disputable success in the operas Traviata, 
Pagliacci, Boheme, etc. Immediately fol- 
lowing her success at Como she went to 
Piedmont for performances of Traviata, and 
she is now in Friuli for a tour of Faust. 
The role of Marguerite found in her the 
finest and the most impassioned of interpre- 
ters, and if she knew how to awaken many 
ovations she also was able to provoke noble 
eulogies from the press.’ 


Oscar Wagner’s Rapid Rise to 
Prominence 


Oscar Wagner’s rise to his present posi- 
tion at the Juilliard Graduate School—a po- 
sition of national importance—has been ex- 
traordinarily rapid. While in high school, 
which he attended half-days, he took a studio 
near the school building and devoted the re- 
maining half-days to teaching a larger class 
of piano students. Later he graduated from 
the Cosmopolitan School of Music in Chi- 
cago and became a member of the faculty 
of that school. 

Shortly after this, in addition to his work 
at the Cosmopolitan School, he accepted an 
invitation to teach at Eureka College, near 
Chicago. In three years the work at the 
college had increased to such an extent that 
he gave up his Chicago position and became 
Director of the School of Music at Eureka 
College. 

During these years Mr. Wagner spent his 
summer, whenever possible, studying with 
Ernest Hutcheson, and in 1924 he came to 
New York to continue his work under this 
master. The following year he became Mr. 
Hutcheson’s assistant in his private classes 


OSCAR WAGNER, 
Assistant to the Dean of the Juilliard 
Graduate School, and Director of the 
Extension Department. (Photo by G 

Mailllard Kesslere) 


and in 1927 was appointed to the same posi- 
tion under Mr. Hutcheson at the Juilliard 
Graduate School. Last year he became as- 
sistant to the Dean of the Juilliard Graduate 
School, in which position he continues at 
present, and in September of that year he 
was also appointed Director of the Exten- 
sion Department, to fill the vacancy made 
by Dr. G. P. Clapp’s return to the University 
of Iowa. 

Mr. Wagner has not allowed his arduous 
executive duties to interfere with his own 
playing. He has made extensive tours in 
Canada and Australia, and in his native 
country has appeared in forty-four of the 
forty-eight states. 





ELISABETH RETHBERG AT PLAY 


The famous soprano paused at her home in Locarno 
for a few weeks’ recreation between her opera tri- 
umphs in Rome and Milan, during last April and 


May, and her nine 


weeks’ 


engagement with the 


Ravinia Opera Company, in Chicago, where she is 
now adding to her laurels. 


Enjoying nature on her own fields. 


Miss Rethberg evidently uses the “breast stroke” 


Pausing for a littlé rest. 


in swimming. 


Rautendelein of the Stnken Bell, rises from the 


well; not for love this time, but for 


cherries. 
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THE NATURE OF MUSIC 
AND THE MUSIC OF NATURE 


By Gustave L. Becker, 


Lecture delivered at the Andiron Club 


Does it not seem reasonable to assume 
that the more we comprehend the nature of 
music, the better may we interpret and ap- 
preciate the music of nature? 

And, reciprocally, why should not a con- 
tinuous and close attention to the many 
varied sounds of nature, always trying to 
discover the music in them, in course of 
time cause one to become better qualified. to 
understand the nature of man made music! 

Such an understanding, though, may not 
be acquired by reading a library of books 
describing music by means of words, and 
sentences of words. A true comprehension 
of music may only be obtained by those men- 
tally and sufficiently musically gifted, and 
then only by process of much discriminative 
listening to music. 

Music was probably the +* potent influ- 
ence to awaken man’s mind, i. e., such music 
as nature presented to 3 sense of hear- 
ing. The influence is still available for those 
who have anything ieft of man’s primitive 
instinctive or sense for inter- 
preting the sounds of nature—as to this sig- 
be it a warning of danger, a prom- 
an answer of safety, or 


subconscious 


nificance 
ise of satisfaction, 
what not 
‘he wild-wood men know not how to split 
into its various elements, rhythm, 
dynamics, and true color, 
not to speak of musical form and counter- 
point, but they were probably more sensi- 
tive to the messages of bird cries and songs 
than we modern intellectuals are. 
Primitive man obtained his education 
chiefly through sense of impression; he 


up music 
melody, harmony, 


learned from keen sense of smell, of hear- 
ing, of touch, what was good for him, and 
of value or not; whereas we have become 
so highly civilized that we learn chiefly 
through the word—a word merely repre- 
senting the thing or the fact, yet not really 
being that which it represents. So a great 
deal of our education is at least second hand. 

We reason a thing out by inference, equa- 
tions, deductions, analysis, and the other 
mental processes; where we might go right 
to the thing itself, or let experience and 
sense impressions inform us often much more 
lucidly than mere verbal description. Be- 
lieving this, I will not restrict myself to 
just talking about the subject at hand, but 
will also give a number of illustrations at 
the home orchestra, the piano, here available. 

As is generally known, the elements of 
music are rhythm, melody, and harmony. 

Rhythm is a matter of time proportions, 
of longer or shorter time intervals. It may 
be said to consist of distinctly conscious en- 
trance moments of sounds, separated by 
varying or recurring time intervals, or 
groups of them. Rhythm is, to a great ex- 
tent, dependent upon accentuation for its 
clarity and effectiveness. 

The identical tones of a melody, taken in 
exactly the same succession of pitch eleva- 
tions, may be made unrecognizable by a rad- 
ical alteration of note values and incidental 
shifting of the points of accentuation. 

Melody, the next element, is found in a 
succession of single tones of varying pitch, 
following one another in some appropriate 
rhythmic nature. It is most difficult to write 
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a beautiful and yet original melody. Of 
hundreds of thousands of melodies, already 
composed, only a very few are such as will 
live to be sung by future generations. 

Yet anyone may learn to compose a mel- 
ody that will not sound disagreeable when 
garbed in some sort of expressive rhythm. 

Harmony, the youngest element, is ob- 
tained by the blending of several tones in 
suitable concord or by an effective mingling 
in alternation of concords and discords. The 
blending of tones by several instruments or 
voices is found in choral and orchestral work 
as well as in trios, quartets, etc. 

The suitable mingling of tones gives qual- 
ity or “tone color” to music. Modern music 
is particularly rich (sometimes even over- 
loaded and clashing) in tone color. 

These three elements have gradually been 
developed during the last few centuries until 
music in its broader, modern aspect has, in 
its rhythm and vibrational ratios, become a 
science; in its harmonic coloring and har- 
moniousness of structure, has become an art; 
and through its many possible melodic ex- 
pressions, has become a language. Of 
course, as a language, it employs all three 
elements, for, to a musician’s mind, the 
rhythm alone, of a melody, tapped out with 
a pencil, will often suggest the melody ; ; ora 
series of varying pitch elements, given in 
absolutely equal time intervals, will group 
themselves mentally quite naturally into some 
appropriate rhythm. Likewise having a 
melody unaccompanied, the musician will in 
his imagination imbue it with an appropri- 
ate harmonic color. 

As a language music can not so well rep- 
resent material things as it can express the 
mental or emotional impressions created by 
the sense perception of the material object, 
and this may be quite different with differ- 
ent persons, or even with the same person 
at different times. 

If a musician could succeed in producing 
tone successions and combinations faithfully 
representing his impression of the taste of 
olives (if he is fond of them) this might not 
by any means suggest olives to some other 
person. He might succeed in depicting the 
size, shape and color of the fruit, yet fail 
lamentably as to the taste. So with a musi- 
cal representation of anything else, easily 
described by words. Yet when words fail, in 
describing feelings, sentiments, moods, emo- 
tions, that is where music supplies the want. 
We have some excellent music, though, 
which does not try to express the stirring 
of the emotions, yet it expresses beauty, by 
its perfect agreement with the art principles : 
symmetry, variety and unity. 

There are some sublime works by some 
of the great masters in which we find a 
complete union of the language and art 
phases of music; where the most rapturous 
emotions are expressed in perfect art form. 
(Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, and Schubert, 
for instance.) 

The average listener, the music lover, or 
amateur performer, can best appreciate mu- 
sic that expresses the simple or elemental 
emotions, such as fear, joy, restlessness, re- 
pose, love, hate, etc. There are not so 
many of these simple emotions, but as civili- 
zation has advanced, one’s emotions have 
become manifoldly complex. 

Yet even these complex emotions may be 
well expressed through music, which has 
correspondingly become so variedly resource- 
ful in its means of expression: To make this 
comprehensive, let us imagine a scene, the 
soul impressions of which are to be depicted 
by music, let us say a dawn at some village. 

The swinging measure of the music, with 
accepted rhythm, besides making the step 
for the dancers, expresses the pleasurable 
animation of the scene. There is presenta 
typical country swain who, having had a 
disagreement with his sweetheart, pretends 
to seek consolation by dancing with another 
young and attractive woman. The melody 
here, with rather bold and unusual intervals 
and rhythmic pulse, may express his reck- 
lessness and feigned disdain knowing her 
discomfort, at the same time her grief and 
jealousy are expressed by varying sad or 
again more strident harmonies; further- 
more, the counterpoint or mingling and in- 
terweaving of musical parts, suggests the 
gossip of those who have witnessed the scene 
and overheard the conversation. 

In the “Music of Nature,” as in man-made 
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music, we also find the clase and coiesiiox. 
Certain bird songs are simple, and there- 
fore will easily impress the average listener. 
“The Song of the Brook’”’ (see what Tenny- 
son says) is a much more complicated com- 
position than the “Song of the Robin.” It 
may be true that each separate tone of the 
robin’s song is in itself more beautiful than 
most of the tones of the brook. Yet a mu- 
sician, or poet, might soon tire of the many 
times repeated song of the robin, while in 
the music of a lively, pebble filled brook, he 
could each day gather new inspiration, and 
even have new melodies, new rhythm and 
the quaintest of harmonies. What makes 
the brook song endlessly interesting and fas- 
cinating is its surprising variety of sounds, 
variety of impressions. 

It has been proved scientifically that the 
more pure a tone is, the less it is imbued 
with characteristic quality. Anyone, not 
deaf, should be able to distinguish the violin 
tone from that of the flute, yet it is quite 
difficult to find two violins that sound ex- 
actly alike, while most flutes, of the same 
pattern, sound very nearly the same. The 
flute tone is one of the purest of tones. 
These differences in quality, sometimes called 
tone color, arise from the greater or lesser 
mingling of overtones, above each funda- 
mental tone. 

Various physical conditions attending the 
production and the continuance of a tone 
bring about the manifold compoundings of 
about twenty-one overtones (discernible by 
Helmhoiz tubes). We may, if sensitively 
organized, learn to recognize in various tone 
qualities, as well as in tone successions and 
conditions, some corresponding simple or 
complex emotional or mental conditions and 
nificances. 

Towards such fine discrimination we may 
find great aid in the faculty of the imagina- 
tion, sufficiently kept in balance by good rea- 
soning. 

For the more complete enjoyment of a 
composition, we must not only concentrate 
our attention upon what we have at the mo- 
ment, but we must also exercise circumspec- 
tion towards remembering that which 
sounded and impressed us before as well as 
to anticipate that which is about the sound 
next. Familiar tunes are therefore easily 
enjoyed. Hearing music is like reading 
one of those new moving-light signs; we 
see one word at a time flitting by, and, to 
understand, we depend upon memory, antici- 
pation, and ability to make a significant 
context. Imagine then that we had to see 
only one letter of the alphabet come to sight 
at the moment, so that we would have to 
construct the syllables, words and sentences 
piecemeal. To the musically untrained and 
imaginative listener, the music of a new 
composition entering .his sense of hearing, 
one tone at a time, might give a similarly 
incoherent expression. 

The musician of experience, though, has 
musical concentration and circumspection, 
plus ability for perspective, active at the 
same time. The many mounting aural ex- 
pressions accumulate and logically assemble 
in his mind, so that at the end of a composi- 
tion just heard, he can give a psychological 
aggregate or average description of the ef- 
fect and significance of the work, and can, 
as well, state which parts were not impres- 
sive or least inspired, etc. 

Harmony, rhythm, melody, are not always 
equally active or in evidence in difficult types 
of music. In the older Italian music, melody 
was supreme. In German music, from Bach 
to Beethoven and Wagner, harmony was 
often the richest part, while in French, Span- 
ish and Slavish music, the rhythm often was 
most expressive. E 

Take away the accompaniments of the 
beautiful songs of Schubert, Schumann, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF A SONG 


By Frank La Forge 


The interpretation of a song is a some- 
thing compounded of many elements. Merely 
to sing a song is not necessarily to inter- 
pret it. The latter implies more the giving 
of meaning, the bringing to life of its poet- 
ical content. It slumbers until the singer re- 
awakens it, recreates it in the singing. The 


FRANK LA FORGE, 
well-known pianist, composer and vocal 
pedagogue, who has been prominent in 
the musical world for the past twenty 
years. For ten years he was associated 
with Marcella Sembrich, touring the 
principal cities of Europe and America 
as her accompanist and assisting artist. 
Among the celebrated artists who have 
received voice training under Mr. La 
Forge at the La Forge-Berumen Studios 
in New York, and who thereby are his 
hearty enthusiasts, are Mmes. Alda, 
Hempel and Matzenauer, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Harrington Van Hoesen and Rich- 
ard Dix. Mr. La Forge also is a com- 
poser of note, his songs and piano com- 
positions having found much favor with 

the public. (Photo by Apeda) 


song should become a part of the singer be- 
fore it is even sung, much less attempted 
before the public. 

Leschetizky once told me that the basis 
of all interpretation was rhythm. I have 
given much subsequent thought to this state- 
ment and have come to the conclusion that 
Leschetizky stated a fundamental truth. Cer- 
tainly it is doubtful whether anyone ever 
possessed a keener sense of rhythm than 
did that great teacher. But for a singer to 
establish the rhythm of a song through the 
medium of the voice is not only laborious 
but also harmful. 

My advice to pupils is always to learn the 
melody at the piano without recourse to the 


voice. I tell them first to play the melody 
in octaves without accompaniment, beating 
time fimly with the foot. This method is 
much more efficacious even than using the 
metronome, since it ingrains in the body a 
feeling for the rhythm and is thus an im- 
portant step in making the song the singer’s 
own. Of additional advantage, this method 
develops the sense of rhythm that puts the 
singer at ease on any occasion including ap- 
pearance with the largest orchestra or en- 
semble of any kind. 

I do not mean to use the term rhythm in 
its restricted sense here as indicating simply 
a division of time. It includes the relative 
strength of the pulsation of a measure. For 
instance, in 4/4 time the first beat is the 
strongest. Then follow in their respective 
ratio the third, second and fourth. In 6/8 
time the relative strength is first, fourth, 
second, fifth, third, sixth and so on. These 
are matters which might be likened to the 
grammar of music and even take precedence 
over the phrase. For example, should a 
phrase begin with the last sixteenth note of 
a measure, to accent that note, unless indi- 
cated by the composer, would be equivalent 
to saying 4-bout instead of a-bout or to-day 
instead of to-day. 

I have at present a brilliant young pupil, 
who, at the age of sixteen, has already mas- 
tered a large repertoire of songs and arias 
as well as the principal soprano roles of the 
complete operas, Rigoletto and Traviata. 
The larger part of this considerable task 
was accomplished without singing a note. 
She began by playing the melody of each 
number on the piano until it was committed 
to memory. Then she wrote out the words 
from twenty-five to fifty times each. When, 
as a result, the parts had been thoroughly 
engraved in the subconscious mind and not 
before, did she sing them. 

I believe that her work will be a revela- 
tion to many when she makes her bow to the 
public. The voice should not be required to 
do any work which can be done by the brain, 
hands and feet. The particular application 
of this method made it possible for Law- 
rence Tibbett to do with ease the arduous 
work required by his active career. In fact, 
nearly every operatic singer finds it neces- 
sary at times to learn a role in an incredibly 
short time, for to do so spells opportunity. 
When Tibbett learned on a certain Tues- 
day that he was to sing Valentine in Faust 
on Friday in case he could prepare the 
part in time, he knew there was stiff work 
ahead. But he set about it calmly, beating 
out the time with his foot, playing over the 
part on the piano, Jearning the words, and 
finally using the voice. Tibbett did learn the 
role, and in fact scored a great success with 
It. 

Now we come to the emotional element 
of the interpretation, going over the words 
with the idea of sounding their real intent. 
Weigh each word carefully and determine its 
emotional value. Many words are simply 
narrative and these should not be sung with 
emotional quality, for to do so would only 
result in sentimentality. As an illustration, 
take the first verse of my song, Like the 
Rosebud : 

Would love I were the rosebud, 
Which on thy bosom lies. 
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There is no particular emotion expressed 
in any of these words; more a suggestion of 
mood, one of longing. 

“(Short) is its day, but blissful.” 

The word “short” is important. It has a 
certain poignancy about it, reflecting the 
brevity of a rose’s life. “Blissful” is also 
important. It has emotion since there are 
compensations to a brief life after all. 

“It buds, and blooms—and dies.” 

In “buds” and “blooms” we have a cre- 
scendo of feeling. There is much emotion 
in “and dies” where we have an anti-climax. 
The singer can study those two words with 
good result. 

After all, it is the singer’s own reaction 
to the song that is desirable. I always ex- 
plain to a pupil just how a number appeals 
to me. The pupil may feel it as I do or he 
may not, in which case I do not urge con- 
formity. Every singer should search his 
own soul and take what he finds there. 
Otherwise all interpretation would be much 
the same. 

Finally, there is the inspiration which 
only an audience can give the singer, help- 
ing to make of the song a consummate 
work of art. The vast literature of song 
is the gift of the poet and composer to the 
singer. This is entrusted to the interpreter 
in the hope that he may recognize its in- 
trinsic value, discover its sometimes hidden 
meanings, experience its various emotions 
and transmit what he feels to the audience. 
It is a responsibility not to be undertaken 
lightly. 


Henry Hadley Receives Ovation 
in Denver 


According to the headline of John C. 
Wilcox’s review of Henry Hadley’s first con- 
cert with the Elitch Gardens Symphony Or- 


HENRY HADLEY 


chestra_ in 
cheered.” 
Mr. Hadley made his first appearance as 
ae conductor with the orchestra on July 
his program consisting of the Tschaikow- 
ie symphony No.4, Handel’s concerto in D 
minor (for string orchestra), Liszt’s Love 
Dream, and Dances from Prince Igor by 


Denver, “Hadley was wildly 
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Borodin. Speaking of the achievement of 
Hadley, Mr. Wilcox commented: 

“While the personnel of this summer’s or- 
chestra differs but slightly from that of last 
year, ten months had elapsed since the or- 
ganization disbanded, and Mr. Hadley faced 
the task of re-establishing its cohesion, secur- 
ing an understanding response to his personal 
methods of leadership, and preparing this 
first program, all in five rehearsals. Re- 
membering these conditions, the performing 
achievement on Friday of Mr. Hadley and 
his players was such as to well justify the 
demonstrative ovation from the audience, 
which followed the playing of the symphony 
and was repeated with increased ardor at 
the program’s close.” 

Helen Black, in the Rocky Mountain News 
was likewise most enthusiastic: “Henry 
Hadley achieved a remarkable feat yester- 
day afternoon. So enthusiastic did the audi- 
ence become over the results he obtained 
from the Elitch Gardens Symphony Orches- 
tra during the initial concert of the season 
that it was moved to rise and deliver an ova~ 
tion that was positively riotous. Not only 
that, they stamped their feet and behaved for 
all the world like a music-struck European 
audience. The demonstration was unlike any- 
thing Denver audiences are in the habit of 
giving. But the concert was of a quality 
that was de serving of such great praise. 

“Henry Hadley is not a demonstrative di- 
rector. The baton in his hand fails to do 
any wild flying about. The majority of his 
beating is up and down and in the reserve is 
a force and strength felt even in the audience. 
Hadley knows his music, knows what he 
wants from his men and goes directly, with- 
out any flourishes, to get it. Hadley the man 
never distracts the attention of his audience 
from the music. 

“The fact that he had had only four re- 
hearsals with his orchestra before the con- 
cert yesterday is proof of his directorial 
ability.” 


Wallenstein Plays Gordon Camp- 
bell Transcription 


Gordon Campbell’s happy transcription for 
cello of Glazounoff’s Orientale won a pro- 
nounced success when Alfred Wallenstein 
played it at a symphony concert with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at Ravinia on 
July 4 

This fascinating number is also transcribed 
for violin, and together with Mr. Campbell’s 
other splendid things for violin, is being 
used constantly by such artists as Amy Neill, 
Alexander Block, and others, both in recital 
and in their teaching, and they are proving 
exceedingly popular. 


Proschowski Mastes Class a Huge 


Success 


The master class held by Frantz Pros- 
chowski in Kansas City this summer, under 
the management of Frischey, was considered 
the greatest success he had ever had with 
such classes. Mr. Proschowski gave from 
fifteen to seventeen private lessons a day, and 
his classes numbered close to fifty, at times 
more, 

Mr. Proschowski will return to Kansas 
City next year. His time is already booked 
solidly. He is now holding a similar master 
class in Chicago at the Gunn School of 
Music, and will reopen his New York stu- 
dios about September 1. 
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American Conservatory of Chicago 


Issues New 1929-30 Catalogue 


Rudolph Ganz and Edward Collins Give Fine Two-piano Recital—Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley Conducts His Own Aladdin Suite—Other 
Musical Events in Chicago 


Cuicaco—This office acknowledges _re- 
ceipt of the 1929-30 catalog of the American 
Conservatory which has just come from the 
press. A perusal of the year book shows 
that it contains all the information that stu- 
dents of music might desire to know before 
entering this institution, which was estab- 
lished in 1875 by its present president, John 
J. Hattstaedt. The American Conservatory 
is a member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music and is accredited by that 
organization. The requirements for entrance 
and for graduation are set forth in the cata- 
log and comply in every respect with the 
published regulations of the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music. 

It seems unnecessary at this time to write 
a review of the catalog. The MUSICAL 
Courier has done so annually for the past 
fifty years, and the readers of this paper are 
informed weekly as to the activities of the 
teachers and students of the American Con- 
servatory through articles published in these 
columns. 

As heretofore, the faculty of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, which contains more than 
one hundred and fifty names, is a formidable 
one. John J. Hattstaedt has surrounded 
himself with men and women who have 
shown results and who have reached a high 
place in the pedagogic field. If there are 
mentioned only a few of those teachers in 
this article, it is due solely to lack of space, 
as every teacher engaged by President 
Hattstaedt has merit. 

Karleton Hackett, eminent critic on the 
Chicago Evening Post, is widely known as 
a master of the voice. He is vice-president 
of the school and is looked upon as one of 
the leading musicians in America. Adolf 
Weidig, who is also vice-president of the 
Conservatory, has charge of the department 
of composition. Mr. Weidig is an interna- 
tionally known composer and his works are 
frequently performed by leading musical or- 
ganizations both in America and in Europe. 

Heniot Levy, associate director of the 
school, is not only a distinguished pianist 
and teacher, but also an able composer and 
sterling musician. Allen Spencer, dean of 
the taculty, is a pianist of note and a teacher 
of wide reputation. 

On the advisory board one notices such 
distinguished names as Arthur Olaf Ander- 
son, composer; Earl Blair, pianist and 
teacher; Herbert Butler, violinist; Edna 
Cookingham, pianist; Elaine de Sellem, 
voice teacher: Mae Doelling Schmidt, 
pianist; Jacques Gordon, violin virtuoso 
and concertmaster of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Charles J. Haake, assist- 
ant to the president and teacher of piano; 
Olga Kuechler, also of the piano depart- 
ment; Charles LaBerge, voice teacher; Wil- 
helm Middelschulte, organist; John Palmer, 
American re yt John T. Read, voice 
instructor; O. E. Robinson, teacher of pub- 
lic school music; Louise Robyn, of the piano 
faculty ; Edoardo Sacerdote, conductor and 
coach; Leo Sowerby, American composer ; 
Frank Van Dusen, organist; Allen Spencer, 
to whom reference has already been made, 
and Kurt Wanieck, pianist. 

One finds among the 
names as Silvio Scionti, 


faculty such 
Lheviune 


also 


“ ; 
josel 


(guest instructor), Marie S. Zendt, Louise 
Winter, Grace Welsh, Stella Roberts, Hans 
Hess, Berenice Viole, and many others. 

The fall term opens on September 9 and 
students and parents desirous of obtaining 
the catalog should communicate with John 
R. Hattstaedt, secretary and manager of the 
Conservatory. 

GANZ AND COLLINS IN Two-PIANo RECITAL 

A recital of more than ordinary interest 
and enjoyment was that on July 16 at Cen- 
= Theater in which Rudolph Ganz and 

Edward Collins joined forces for a two- 
piano program, one of the Chicago Musical 
College Summer master class series. These 
expert keyboard artists understand the art 
of two-piano playing to perfection and in 
~ rendition of the Sinding Variations in 

. flat minor, the Mozart sonata in D major, 
Six Waltzes by Brahms (transcribed from 
Love Waltzes by Guy Mayer), Saint-Saéns’ 
Caprice Arabe and The Ride of the Val- 
kyries by Wagner, there was such unity of 
thought and aim as to make for remarkable 
renditions. 


EpGar STILLMAN-KELLEY ConpucTs Own 
SUITE 

On July 14, Edgar Stillman-Kelley ap- 
peared as guest conductor of the National 
High School Orchestra at Interlochen Bowl, 
when his celebrated Aladdin Suite was in- 
scribed on the program. Both composition 
and composer won instant success. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY RECITAL 

Heniot Levy, pianist, and Louise Hatt- 
staedt Winter, soprano, gave the program in 
the American Conservatory summer recital 
series at Kimball Hall on July 17. It is a 
treat but seldom afforded for student and 
music-lover to hear Heniot Levy in recital, 
as his time is so taken up during the school 
year with imparting his pianistic knowledge 
to others that he has little time to give of 
his art publicly. He gave an admirable ac- 
count of himself in a number by Bach in 
Leopold Godowsky’s arrangement, a compo- 
sition which has been dedicated to Mr. Levy, 
the Beethoven Variations; the Schumann 
Fantasy, and a group by Chopin. At his 
best, Mr. Levy delivered piano playing of a 
high order and scored heavily with his lis- 
teners. 

Mrs. Winter displayed her lovely soprano 
voice to fine advantage in German, French 
and English songs and her interpretations 
reflected the intelligent artist who under- 
stands the difficult art of projecting song 
effectively. She, too, was much liked. 

GuNN ScHoot or Music Notes 

Mildred Marion Wallace of Sterling, III. 
was the winner of the free scholarship of- 
fered by Frantz Proschowski for private 
lessons during the summer term at the Gunn 
School of Music. Mr. Proschowski is de- 
lighted with her voice and recently remarked 
that she is the possessor of a beautiful voice 
with a future, and is deserving of all com- 
pliments and promises as to her talent that 
Mme. Rethberg bestowed upon her.” 

Eva Fantozzi was the winner of the class 
scholarship. Mme. Rethberg was so de- 
lighted with the voices that she sacrificed 
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another half hour of her time to give each 
one of the contestants personal criticism and 
advice for future study. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY RECITAL 


The American Conservatory summer re- 
cital of July 10 was presented by Grace 
Welsh and Aletta Tenold, pianists, and, Ed- 
ward Eigenschenk, organist. In two-piano 
numbers by Mozart, Rachmaninoff, Ravel, 
Vuillemin and Infante, Misses Welsh and 
Tenold gave fine account of themselves. 
Their playing reflected the conscientious 
artist who understands the difference be- 
tween solo and joint piano playing, and the 
result was coordination of thought and talent 
and well balanced renditions. 

Mr. Ejigenschenk played several organ 
numbers to the satisfaction of the listeners. 
Mark Oster ABROAD 

Mark Oster, who is enjoying a summer 
of sojourn abroad with Mrs. Oster, sends 
greetings from Marienbad, which he finds 
a beautiful and most enjoyable spot. Mr. 
Oster will return in late September’ to re- 
open his voice studio October 1. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 


Much satisfaction is felt by the president, 
John J. Hattstaedt, and the management of 
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the Conservatory in respect to the musical 
quality and high caliber of the students en- 
rolled in the present summer session which 
is rapidly drawing to a close. Among the 
students enrolled in the repertory and pri- 
vate classes of Josef Lhevinne, Karleton 
Hackett, Heniot Levy and other artist 
teachers are many performers of unusual 
talent and brilliancy. Also to be noted is 
the heavy registration of serious profes- 
sional students in all departments, many of 
them graduates and post graduates of other 
leading schools, who are working toward 
Bachelor and master degrees. 

Additional recent and forthcoming special 
programs in the summer series of the Con- 
servatory in Kimball Hall by members of 
the faculty include the following: Emily 
Roberts, organist, July 24, and Jacques Gor- 
don, July 31 

Donald Stroup and Florence Hildebrandt, 
pianists and artist pupils, appeared success- 
fully in piano recitals in Michigan City on 
June 16. 

Mrs. Dan Brown, contralto, of the faculty, 
and Jessie Deane Trulove, artist pupil of 
Josef Lhevinne, are appearing in bi- weekly 
forty-minute programs over radio station 
WORD at the Webster Hotel. 


JEANNETTE Cox. 





Splendid Singing and Acting, Continue 
to Thrill Capacity Audiences at Ravinia 


First Ravinia Performance of La Rondine the Feature of the Week with 
Bori, Papi and Johnson Sharing in the Honors—Other 
Operas Hold to High Standard 


La Juive, Jury 12 

A critic should always be on the offensive 
and never apologize for whatever he may 
write, even if it be all wrong. That thought 
came to mind as we read over our reviews 
of last week, which praised to the sky Ra- 
vinia, its artists, management, conductors, 
chorus and orchestra; and we smiled to our- 
selves and wished, if possible, to find some 
weak points in this week’s performances 
which would permit us to criticize. We 
thought we had our chance when La Juive 
was billed, as we have grown to dislike that 
score nearly as much as we do Lucia. We 
had not counted on the artists cast for the 
performance when we had practically made 
up our mind to look for blemishes, and we 
must report that the performance of La 
Juive was one long to be remembered for its 
excellence. 

Elisabeth Rethberg, as Rachel, is worth 
ten times the price of admission. Hear Reth- 
berg in La Juive and you will thank this re- 
porter for his advice to the general public 
and to musicians, in particular. To praise 
her work after such a notice (which might 
emanate from a press agent) seems puerile. 
We publicly thank Miss Rethberg for having 
given us a most remarkable evening. 

What is here written of Rethberg can be 
duplicated for Martinelli, whose Eleazar is 
above criticism. Those that have not heard 
Martinelli in that part have a treat coming 
to them. 

Excellent, too, was Leon Rothier as Car- 
dinal Brogni. You have heard of the 
Grande Ecole. You have heard of the grand 
style, the grand manner of French singers 
and actors; but it has never been so well 
demonstrated as by Rothier. What wonder- 
ful diction! And that clear delivery adds to 
the enjoyment of the listeners. 

Florence Macbeth sang as ome tired 





and this can readily be explained since she 
had sung the role of Martha the previous 
evening. Under such circumstances she did 
wonders, though her singing was far below 
her own high standard. 

Jose Mojica was a handsome and well 
voiced Leopold. A very painful accident 
marred the enjoyment of the evening, as the 
popular young tenor wrenched his arm at 
the close of the second act. You remember 
that at that time Leopold flees from the 
home of the enraged Eleazar by jumping 
through the window, and young Mojica 
either miscalculated the distance between the 
window sill and the backstage or his heel 
caught in his long mantle. At any rate, a 
doctor had to be called, and so painful was 
the injury that Mojica was unable to go on 
in the next act and his place was taken by 
Desire Defrere, a baritone, who, as we have 
often informed our readers, knows hundreds 
of roles. We have heard him sing bass, 
baritone and tenor roles, and we here predict 
that one of these days Defrere will sing a 
soprano or contralto part. Happy is a man- 
agement who counts a Defrere in its roster. 
One is never at sea, as the young Belgian 
baritone is always there to close a breach in 
case of need. 


Hasselmans was at the conductor’s desk. 


Fra Dravoio, Jury 13 


The week was concluded with a repetition 

of Fra Diavolo. 
ROMEO AND JULIET, JuLy 14 

Another enormous audience enjoyed the 
second performance this season of Gounod’s 
Romeo and Juliet, given with practically the 
same cast previously heard. Only two 
changes were ‘noticed among the principals 
—Yvonne Galt singing the role of Juliet and 

(Continued on page 20) 
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IGNAZ 


FRIEDMAN 


Recent European Criticisms 


“His playing is of the most captivating sort im- 
aginable. His fingers produce the most over- 


“He is always a rare master of 





tone and color.” 


“Friedman is a giant. 


or musical nature.” 


“Whether in Brahms’ monumental Handel vari- 
ations, Chopin or Schumann, he is always a rare 
master of tone and color, ranging from the faintest 
pianissimo breath to thundering furioso.”—Leip- 
ziger Neueste Nachrichten. 


“Friedman is a giant. His art knows no limits 
of a technical or musical nature. Astonishing are 
his power of touch, the animation of his style and 
the power of his polyphonic climaxes, as exempli- 
fied in Busoni’s arrangement of Bach’s Chaconne 
for violin.”—Deutsche Zeitung, Prague, Bohemia. 


“His fabulous technic, in which the dynamic 
effects range from the tenderest whisperings to 
overpowering fortissimo effects, is enhanced by a 
wonderful tone production, plasticity of melodic 
line and exceptional interpretative gifts.”—Dresden 
Sachsische Volkszeitung. 


“A remarkable success was achieved by Ignaz 
Friedman, who demonstrated the charm and ele- 
gance, the exquisite culture of his pianistic art.” 
—Fremdenblatt, Hamburg. 


His art 
knows no limits of a technical 


“Among the greatest masters there are few 
who are as compelling as Ignaz Friedman. 
He is a genuine artist, whose genius pervades 
everything he plays; he has always some- 
thing new to tell us. The enthusiasm knew 
no bounds, and he was compelled to double 
his program by the addition of encores.”— 
Weltbiatt, Vienna. 


“That eminent pianist, Friedman, unexcelled as 
a Chopin player, gave a recital that demonstrated 


. to the full his extraordinary powers.”—Schlesische 


Zeitung, Breslau. 


“Ignaz Friedman is one of the great masters 
of the piano. A real musician and a virtuoso of 
stupendous powers, he imbued all he played with 
the most fascinating qualities.”—Signale, Berlin. 


“The piece de resistance of the evening were the 
Chopin Preludes. With his magic tone gradations 
Friedman invested them with an unheard of wealth 
of fantasy.”—Prager Breffe. 


“His almost magical technic is never mechanical, 
always vital. He has an overpowering tempera- 
ment, brilliancy, tenderness, strength, fascination. 
His expressiveness and wealth of nuance in lyric 
episodes, his pathos and climax building are won- 
derful.”—-Tempo, Berlin. 


“Ignaz Friedman’s last recitals demonstrated 
that he must be counted among the world’s grand 
masters of the piano. He displayed enchanting 
musical qualities and virtuosity of the highest de- 
gree. In all that he played he combined the high- 
est art with pianistic elegance.”—Altonaer Nach- 
richten. 


a ae E les 


Georg 


711 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Steinway Piano 
Duo-Art Recordings 


whelming climaxes and the most delicate nuances 
of touch. His Chopin playing is a revelation.”— 
Zanger Tagblatt. 


“Friedman is a veritable Titian in his tone col- 
oring; his palette is so rich in glowing tints. 
Whether he plays Brahms, Schumann or Chopin 
he unfolds a world of wondrous tone beauty. He 
imbues Chopin with an indescribable magic.”— 
Neues Wiener Journal. 


“He played the F. minor etude, La 
Leggierezza, with enchanting delicacy 
and poetry.”—Breslauer Zeitung. 


“In the Chopin preludes he was distinctly 
in his element. All the poetry, delicacy 
and exaltation that these gems contain 
were portrayed by the pianist; technically 
he achieved a triumph.”—Berliner Bérsen- 
zeitung. 


“Ignaz Friedman played the G major 
concerto (Beethoven) with his character- 
istic wonderful tonal effects and wealth 
of expression.”—Arbeiterzeitung, 

Vienna. 


“Friedman’s performance of 
Busoni’s arrangement of Bach’s 
Chaconne was positively monu- 
mental. He played all the 
twenty-four preludes of Chopin, 
bringing out to the full all their 
poetry and tenderness, their wild- 
ness and exalted spirit.”—Acht 
Uhr Abendblatt. 


“Friedman played with his in- 
comparable touch.” — Arbeiter- 
zeitung, Vienna. 
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Artists Everywhere 





Merle Alcock has been engaged as con- 
tralto soloist in a performance of the Verdi 
Requiem to be given by the Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society next spring. 

Paul Althouse, tenor, has been booked 
as soloist with the New York Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic at the Hotel Astor on February 
20.° Prior to this engagement Mr. Althouse 
will have three other major New York ap- 
pearances as soloist with the Society of the 
Friends of Music in November and January. 

Elsa Alsen’s appearance with The Sing- 
ers’ Club in Cleveland, Ohio, brought about 
the following comments from Archie Bell, 
music critic of the Cleveland News: “If there 
be a better Briinnhilde and Isolde, Cleveland 
never has heard her. She was recalled to 
Cleveland time and again. By special re- 
quest, she sang here with the Chicago Civic 
Opera as ‘guest,’ which gained for her other 
appearances with that company. She sang 
with the Cleveland Orchestra here and on 
the road. She is a Cleveland favorite. It 
would be fortunate for the backers of the 
Metropolitan if she were a member of that 
company, as there is no other soprano, with 
the exception of Rosa Ponselle, who com- 
pares favorably with her. The voice, a glori- 
ous organ that is one of the present best. 
Alsen is an artist, a splendid artist.” 

Katherine Bacon, pianist, has been en- 
gaged for a recital at Staunton, Va.; West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pa., and 
at the Birmingham School for Girls next 
season. She will open her season with a 
recital in New York at Town Hall on Octo- 
ber 19. On June 13 Miss Bacon appeared as 
soloist with the People’s Chorus of New 
York at Town Hall. 

Frederic Baer sang at the National 
Eisteddfod of America on July 4 in Scran- 
ton, Pa., during the three days’ festival of 
this organization, which represents the sing- 
ing Welsh in this country. He scored de- 
cided success with Handel’s Judas Macca- 
beus. The baritone, incidentally, was en- 
gaged for this role after he sang the part for 
the New York Oratorio Society, thus attest- 
ing to his success on that occasion. 


Hans Barth is spending the summer at 
Nyack on the Hudson, continuing his experi- 
ments on the quarter-tone piano, and also 
composing. He- will return to New York 
early in September. 

Raphael Bronstein, violinist and teacher, 
served as a judge for the N. F. of M. C. 
contests in New York and also for the na- 
tional contests in Boston on June 8. 

Arthur Fickenscher, organist, and Mrs. 
Fickenscher, vocalist, were prominent on the 
program of the Baccalaureate Service of the 
University of Virginia, June 9. At 7:30 on 
that date Prof. Fickenscher gave an organ 
recital, playing works by Bach, Guilmant, 
Rachmaninoff, Wagner, Boellman and oth- 
ers. His anthem, Lord, Whose Forty Days, 
is a work for Lent of seriousness and merit, 
while Three French Folk Songs are charm- 
ing in their arrangement for male voices. A 
humorous idyll for male voices is his Su- 
zette, full of forbidden fifths, and yet just 
because of that is most effective. 

Ethel Fox, new soprano on the Haensel 
& Jones list, has been engaged for a role 
in Pierne’s The Children’s Crusade to be 
given at the seventieth annual Worcester, 
Mass., Festival on October 3. This is the 
same work in which this artist scored so 
favorably at the recent Harrisburg, Pa., Mo- 
zart Festival, under Ward-Stephens. Miss 
Fox’s entire vocal training was received from 
Mme. Pilar-Morin, well known New York 
dramatic and vocal teacher. 

Nana Genovese, mezzo soprano, had to 
postpone her trip to Europe this summer on 
account:.of: important business in this coun- 
try. ~Her> personal representative had ar- 
ranged a recital for her in Paris and per- 
formances have been postponed for the sum- 
mer of 1930. On June 20 Mme. Genovese 
sang at the Church of the Assumption in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and was compelled to re- 
peat the Salve Regina by Henshaw Dana. 
The public was enthusiastic about her sing- 
ing. After a few weeks in Allenhurst, N. J., 
Mm. Genovese will resume her coaching, as 
ae intends giving a New York recital this 

all. 

Estelle Gray-Lhevinne recently gave a 
return concert in the lovely auditorium of 
the National College, Evanston, Ill. Despite 
a rain storm there was a splendid attend- 
ance. The popular violinist gave a beauti- 
ful program which included the Saint- Saéns 
concerto and many unusual shorter composi- 
tions exquisitely rendered. Evanston enjoyed 
many interesting concerts this spring. Ap- 
pearing before June 1 were Josef Hofmann, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Edith Mason, Richard Bo- 
nelli, Gina Pinnera, Cyrena Van Gorden, 
Barre Hill, Marie Morrissy and Charles 
Marshall, besides the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Mina Hager, mezzo contralto has just 
completed a successful concert season in 


Mexico City, where she sang for several con- 
secutive nights to throngs of Spaniards and 
Mexicans, who shouted and clapped their ap- 
proval of her singing. It is in this way that 
the audience determines whether or not the 
artist shall return the next night. If the con- 
cert is a success, there must be another and 
another and another, on successive nights. 
Miss Hager’s lieder songs and Negro spirit- 
uals were among the most popular with her 
Mexican audiences. Seldom, it is said, has 
a visiting artist received such a welcome. 
One of her friends writes: “Mina Hager is 
enchanted with Mexico—and Mexico is wild 
about her.” 

Barre Hill sang on July 4 from Station 
WLS, Chicago, on the Swift hour, and he 
will be heard again on the National chain 
from New York on August 11, when he 
sings on the Baldwin hour. Mr. Hill will 
broadcast from New York on the eve of 
sailing for Paris. 

Alton Jones, pianist, appeared June 2 
at the annual reception and musicale given 
by Lawrence Smith Butler at his home, By- 
thaharbour, St. James, L. I., which was at- 
tended by over five hundred guests. He will 
appear in New York this month in a solo 
recital as well as a two-piano recital. He 
has been reengaged to teach at Columbia 
University during the summer session, where, 
in addition to his piano lessons, he will lec- 
ture weekly. On August 18 Mr. Jones will 
leave for a seven weeks’ vacation, which he 
will spend in California, returning to New 
York early in October. 

Boris Levenson was one of the com- 
posers represented on the program given by 
pupils of Jacob M. Helmann in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, New York, on June 
23. The compositions presented were Lyric 
Poem and Prelude and were played by Joyce 
Litzky. The young pianist was well received 
and the compositions so much enjoyed that 
Mr. Helmann called upon the composer, who 
was in the audience, to share the applause. 

Juliette Lippe, of the German Opera 
Company, has sent a card from Paris which 
reads: “Best regards from Paris. Heavenly 
and gay. Fine Russian Opera. On to Ber- 
lin soon.” 

Grace Lockley, Texas pianist, gave an 
invitation recital at Concord Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on June 29, which drew an 
audience of good size and which showed great 
appreciation of her fine playing. She pre- 
sented works by American, Polish, French 
and Scandinavian composers, and had to re- 
peat two of Chopin’s waltzes. The young 
girl studies at the New York School of 
Music and Arts, and has made excellent 
progress under Prof. Riesberg. She has un- 
doubted pianistic ability, and is modest and 
at ease in public. 

Francis Moore gave his final pupils’ re- 
cital of the season at his New York studio 
on June 12. A few days later he and his 
family left by motor for Alexandria, La., 
where the pianist was scheduled to give a 
concert. They then planned to go to El 
Paso, Tex., where Mr. Moore is to hold a 
ten weeks’ summer course. 

Donald Pirnie recently sang at a musi- 
cale at the home of Mrs. Clifford D. Mal- 
lory at Greenwich, Conn. Another Green- 
wich appearance was at the Edgewood 
School, the program being the same that 
he will sing in Salzburg in August. 

Charles Premmac, tenor, and Kennedy 
Freeman, pianist, sailed on the steamship 
DeGrasse, July 4, for Paris. They will give 
joint recitals in (Paris, London and Vienna 
before returning to the States. 

Ethel Pyne, soprano, was featured as 
guest artist at the Lincoln Hotel over 
WGBS. Her program included Love’s Gar- 
den of Roses, by Haydn Wood; Leonca- 
vallo’s Mattinati; Dich, Theure Halle, from 
Tannhauser; Do You Know My Garden, 
also by Haydn Wood; and Midsummer, by 
Amy Worth. Alice Wells was her accom- 
panist. Miss Pyne received many letters of 
congratulation and appreciation for the fine 
clarity and carrying power of her voice. 

Gilbert Ross, violinist, will be occu- 
pied with teaching at the Summer School 
of the University of Wisconsin, in his home 
city, Madison. After the completion of this 
work, he will take a month’s vacation among 
the lakes, streams and wood of Ontario— 
his favorite recreation ground. 

Willard Sektberg conducted the first 
concert of the newly formed Plainfield Cho- 
ral Club in Plainfield, N. J.; assisting solo- 
ists were Edgar Sittig, cellist, and William 
Hain, tenor of the Little Theatre Opera Co. 
Mr. Sektberg sailed for Europe on the 
S.S. Lancastria. After a brief holiday in 
the south of France, he will teach again 
in the Claude Warford studios in Paris, for 
the fourth consecutive summer. 

Marie van Gelder’s pupil, Rhea Becker, 
sang Liszt’s The Loreley at the commence- 
ment of the New York College of Music, 
June 21, at Town Hall; she is exclusively a 
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HANS KINDLER, 
in the garden of his summer home in 
Senlis, France, where he spent a few 
quiet weeks previous to sailing for the 
Orient, where he is now playing thirty 
recitals. The noted cellist will be back 
in America in January. 





pupil of Mme. van Gelder. Mme. van Gelder 
has resigned from the faculty of the College 
in order to devote her entire attention to 
private pupils. 

Maud von Steuben, soprano, was heard 
as soloist with the Newark Philharmonic 
Band at the opening concert on June 26. The 
large audience was enthusiastic in its recep- 
tion of her numbers. 

Arthur Warwick’s pupil, Elizabeth 
Rich, gave a delightful program of piano 
music at his studio, presenting an interesting 
and varied program well played. In addition 
to fluent technic, brilliant tone, and poise, 
Miss Rich is also blessed with a fine appear- 
ance and charming personality. She was 
heartily received. The assisting artist was 
Ellsworth Bell, pupil of Frank La Forge, 
who revealed a rich tenor voice and rendered 
several groups with style and intelligence; 
he shared the honors of the evening. Phil 
Evans furnished excellent accompaniments. 


New Forsyth Composition Sung at 
V arady-Anthony Wedding 


On June 14, following the wedding cere- 
mony in Mt. Kisco of Rozsi Varady, cellist, 
and Joseph Anthony, editor. and author, the 
young couple were entertained at a reception 
given in their honor at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, by Mr. and Mrs. Philip A. 
Myers. About seventy-five guests, including 
many notables in the musical and literary 
world, were present. 

A lovely and unique feature of the recep- 
tion was the singing of The Lord’s Prayer, 
a new composition by Mrs. Myers, the for- 
mer Josephine Forsyth, well- known singer- 
composer. Miss Forsyth wrote this song last 
year for her own wedding, and although it 
has since been*sung many times.from manu- 
script, this was the first time it had been 
heard in public since its publication in June 
by the G. Schirmer Company. The artist on 
this occasion was Sigurd Nilssen, basso of 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, 
whose warm and sympathetic voice brought 
cut the lovely qualities of the music and 
elicited enthusiastic applause from the audi- 
ence. 


Dr. John J. Levberg Organizes Spe- 
cial Classes 


Dr. John J. Levbarg, medical director of 
the Voice Hygiene Club, will give a course 
in voice production and voice mechanism, 
starting early in August. Instructions are 
based upon a physician’s, singer’s and speak- 
er’s points of view. This course will in- 
clude the presentation of clinical cases, mani- 
kins, recording of voice, and the technic of 
broadcasting. This instruction will not in- 
terfere with the teaching of pupils of vocal 
teachers. 


Phyllis Kraeuter Baldwin Guest 

Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, was the guest art- 
ist on the Baldwin At Home hour, July 21. 
Miss Kraeuter played four numbers, all with 
poetic interpretation, beautiful tone and ex- 
cellent technic. Hers is a tone of warmth, 
enhanced by a beautiful legato phrasing. Fire 
and dash were evident in Jeral’s Tarantelle. 
Moszkowski’s Guitarre, Faure’s Apres une 
Reve, and Debussy’s Minuet were her other 
listed numbers. 


Emile Henri Gruppe Arrives 

On June 23, a new baby arrived at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Paulo Gruppe. His 
name is Emile Henri. 


San-Malo to Broadcast 


San-Malo, South American violinist, will 
be the guest artist on the Baldwin hour, 
July 28, when he will play a varied program. 
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A Busy Season for Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, those 
inimitable players of duets and two-piano 
music, already have their hands full for next 
season. Before going to America they will 
make a tour of Holland and South Germany, 


ETHEL BARTLETT AND RAE 
ROBERTSON 
at Frensham Heights in Surrey, Eng- 
land, where they recently played with 
their usual enormous success. 


playing with Mengelberg at the Concert- 
gebouw in Amsterdam and in two recitals at 
The Hague. 

Other cities to be included in their trip are 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Leyden, Appeldoorn, 
Groningen, Munich, Nuremberg, Heidelberg, 
Stuttgart, Karlsruhe and Freiburg. Nego- 
tiations are also in progress for Sweden, 
Italy and Poland. 

Previous to this tour they will play at 
two of the Promenade Concerts in London, 
one of the compositions being Arthur Bliss’ 
new concerto which will be heard on this 
occasion for the first time in England. 


Roxy Theatre Program 


Lucky Star is the picture which features 
Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell in their 
first talkie. It is another case of the hero, 
villain and heroine. But the photography of 
Lucky Star offers some unusual scenes in 
the early part of the work, beautiful etchings 
and silhouettes which portray the master 
hand of Frank Borzage. Miss Gaynor is 
very lovely and feminine and Mr. Farrell 
is appropriately boyish. But the story of 
the war and its havoc is an old and worn 
one, and there are many persons no doubt 
who would prefer not to be reminded of it 
so frequently. 

Preceding the picture come two terpsi- 
chorean numbers: The Dance of the Hours, 
an exquisite interplay of colors and figures 
to the accompaniment of the famous Ponchi- 
elli score; and Melange Italienne. This last 
is a clever concepttion — of the Italian pas- 
time, “spaghetti eating.” Against a ludi- 
crous but realistic background of an Italian 
cook, many little cooks and native maidens 
gaily dance. Suddenly the pot over which 
the “big” cook is. leaning, opens and the 
“spaghetti girls” roll out to dance a very 
rhythmic number to the accompaniment of 
a melange of Italian folk songs. All this 
is very delightful, but to an experienced 


spaghetti eater the one hitch in the sketch is _ 


the presentation of an Italian cook as serv- 
ing spaghetti with a spoon. ... It is an im- 
possible feat !! 

Berinoff and Eulalie, plastic dancers, are 
making their first appearance at Roxy’s fol- 
lowing their season of European triumphs ; 
they are both experts, but Eulalie is a genius 
in her way. The Fox Movietone News is 
always enjoyable. 


Edwin Hughes Presents Anca 
Seidlova 


The third of this summer’s series of mas- 
ter class recitals at the Edwin Hughes’ 
studios was held on July 17. Anca Seidlova 
and Louis Spencer played a widely diversi- 
fied program, and Mr. Hughes assisted Miss 
Seidlova in the closing number, The Brahms 
concerto in B flat major, playing the orches- 
tral accompaniment on a second piano. 

The well’ tempered, bright tone of Miss 
Seidlova, and her clear cut interpretations of 
the work at hand, made her one of last sea- 
son’s high lights on the New York concert 
roll. There seemed a new dash and new 
touch to her playing at the studio, and the 
English Suite of Bach, which opened the 
program, was-a finely turned silhouette, and 
gracious, too. The Brahms concerto surged 
its way with all the color and fire that it 
might ‘have ‘with orchestral accompaniment. 


MUSICAL 


It was a fine piece of musicianly playing, and 
imaginative. 

Lois Spencer, a younger artist, played 
MacDowell’s Norse Sonata. She has a 
poetic understanding of the work, and made 
of it a complete tone picture, all the more 
enjoyable because she seemed to appreciate 
the depth of the composer’s own feeling and 
the sonata’s technicalities were submerged in 
this understanding. 


Richard Bonelli Uses Automobile 
on Tour 


Richard Bonelli and his car are almost 
inseparable. In fact, wherever the baritone 
is, one expects to see his Gardner Eight. 

Mr. Bonelli is an enthusiastic motorist, 
declaring that he finds the automobile an 
ideal means of transportation between opera 
and concert engagements as well as on va- 
cation trips. On his recent tour in the West 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, in- 
stead of travelling by train as did the other 
members of the company, this artist pre- 
ferred to drive to the various points, thus 
enjoying at close range the grandeur and 
scenic beauty of such sections of the country 
as Yosemite and Yellowstone National Parks, 
and the Mojave Desert. 

In his climb to his present established 
position in the musical world, this noted bari- 
tone was at times newsboy, clerk, subscrip- 
tion solicitor, bookkeeper and auto mechan- 
ic’s helper. It was while he was at Syracuse 
University that he began the study of music, 
and after graduation continued his training 
under the late Jean de Rezke in Europe. He 
made his operatic debut in Brooklyn at the 


RICHARD BONELLI, 

with Anita Page, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

artist, en the baritone’s visit to the 

M-G-M studios during the recent tour 

of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

They are standing by Mr. Bonelli’s 

ever-present personal car. (Photo by 

R. J. Mussler, St. Louis.) 

Academy of Music as Valentin in Faust, and 
then returned to Europe where he appeared 
at Monte Carlo, also in Havana, Munich, 
Hamburg, Dresden, Berlin and Paris, follow- 
ing which he was engaged by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company to sing leading bari- 
tone roles. And always, whether on the con- 
cert and operatic stage, or over the radio or 
movietone, the intensity and beauty of this 
artist’s voice, plus a forceful personality, 
have thrilled his many admirers. 

Following a stccessful season here, Mr. 
Bonelli sailed for Europe on June 6, once 
again accompanied by his car, which he 
planned to use in his tour of Europe, fulfill- 
ing operatic engagements. 


COURIER 


VAN YORX 


] son Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 


John McCORMACK 


Direction D. F. McSweeney 
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Beginning October Eighth 
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Romualdo SAPIO 


Vocal Teacher 


Clementine De Vere SAPIO 


Prima Donna 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera, New York; 
Covent Garden, London; Theatre Royal, 
Madrid; La Scala, Milan; Grand Opera, 
Paris, ete. Principal English and Ameri- 
can Festivals, 


Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, and 
European theaters. Coach to 
celebrities. 


Phone Endicott 8066 
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AMATO 


Leading Baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for the Past 16 Years 


Several Artists of the 
Metropolitan Are 
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with Mr. 
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Will Teach Throughout Summer CONCERT 
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Frederick GUNSTER 


Tenor 





“Mr. Gunster possesses unusual 
gifts of voice and intelligence.” 


—New. York American. 
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KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold School 
of Music, 93 Madison S&St., Tiffin, O. 

a E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. 
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ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 2742 Herschell 
St., Jacksonville, Fla. June—Jacksonville. 
Classes Indianapolis, Ind., Atlanta, Ga., 
Asheville, N. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Col- 
lingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. Normal Class 


July 8th. 
MRS, eas WARREN CARRICK, 160 East 
68 , Portland, Ore 
HASE, Carnegie Hall, New York 
A Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., 
rook 


N. Y. 
ADDA EDDY. 3511 Cornell — Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Wichita, Kans., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Sept. 
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for Beginners 
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Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
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ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, 
each year. 
VIRGINIA RYAN, 


3435 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, 
1115 Grant St., 


Sherman, Texas. 

IDA GARDNER, 
Okla. —— 
Paris, Fran 
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an State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich, STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 
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MRS. KATE DELL, Ls pas am 61 North 16th 
Street, Portland, 
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Wood St., Chicago, Ill. College of Music 
and Arts, Dallas, Tex. 


17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, 
Season Tulsa. Summer, Hill 
Nov. of 


1070 Madison Avenue, 


1419 So. St. Marys’ 


somul. M. TONE, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East lith St, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


626 S. Catalina S&t., 
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Baltimore & Ohio Glee Club Wins 
Prize Trophy 


On June 17, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel 
in Baltimore, Md., the members of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Glee Club, George 
Castelle, conductor, were entertained at a 
luncheon given in their honor by the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company, Daniel 
Willard, president. The occasion was in 
celebration of their having won, from eleven 
contesting clubs, the first prize trophy in the 
Class B competition, held under the auspices 
of the Associated Glee Clubs of America in 
New York on May 25. 

Among the special guests at this luncheon 
were representatives of the Northeastern 
Saengerbund, the donors of the prize trophy 
(a handsome bronze statuette of Melodie), 
given as a token of friendship and good- 
will to the Associated Glee Clubs. The guest 
of honor was Fred James, business manager 
of the Ottawa Temple Choir of Ottawa, Can- 
ada, the runner-up to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Club in the competition. On behalf of his 
club, and also as a token of friendship and 
good-will to the winning group, Mr. James 
presented to Mr. Castelle a large silk Cana- 
dian flag and descriptive bronze plaque. 

During the luncheon all joined in singing 
a verse each from the Maple Leaf Forever 
(Canada’s National Song), Die Wacht am 
Rhein, and The Star Spangled Banner. 


Alberto Jonas Master Class in 
Philadelphia 


The master class which Alberto Jonas, 
eminent piano virtuoso and teacher, conducts 
once a week in Philadelphia, from October 
to June, is composed of twenty of the finest 
piano talents in the Quaker City. Nearly all 
are prominent as soloists, teachers and accom- 
panists ; many have appeared as soloists with 
orchestra; several are directors of schools of 
music. Among these may be mentioned Lil- 
lian Irwin, who gave recently at her own 
school of music in Philadelphia, a pupils’ 
concert that attracted attention and won fiat- 
tering comment. Miss Irwin is one of the 
talented artist-pupils of Alberto Jonas. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


GEORGE CASTELLE 
(second from left), conductor of the Baltimore & Ohio Glee Club, who is here shown 
accepting the large ‘silk Canadian F. lag and descriptive bronze plaque, presented by Fred 


James, business manager of the Ottawa Temple Choir. 


The other two photographed 


herewith are Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, and 
Ambrose Hardwick, president of the Club, and between them on the table may be viewed 
the prise trophy won by the Club. 





Pupils of Berta Gardini Reiner 
Active 


It is always a source of satisfaction to con- 
scientious teachers to know that their pupils 
are achieving success as the result of the 
efforts which have been expended in their 
development. Berta Gardini Reiner, who is 
conducting the Etelka Gerster School of 
Music in New York, continues to receive en- 
couraging news from some of her pupils. 

Recently Mafalda Savatini won recogni- 


tion in the leading role of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
opera, Sly, which was presented at the Ber- 
lin Municipal Opera. Verna Carega and 
Mary MacDowell have been enjoying splen- 
did success in their vaudeville appearances as 
the Vernon Sisters, and negotiations are now 
on for a contract with the Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum Circuit. Mabel Jackson, another 
pupil of Mme. Reiner, has been singing over 
the radio in Columbus, Ohio, and she, too, 
finds that the public’s opinion is totally in 
her favor. 
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Anita Tully Urges Music Staff in 
Hospitals 

“Every hospital should have a music staff 
asa secondary adjunct to the treatment of 
the ill,” is the opinion of Anita Tully, Amer- 
ican soprano, who has had the unique dis- 
tinction of earning a wide-spread reputation 
for her scientific work in Bellevue Hospital 
in the morgue laboratory. 

“During my years of service in the larg- 
est hospital in America, I have made ana- 
lytical studies of the uses of music with the 
sick and convalescent patients in the various 
wards, both in mental and physical cases. In 
the matter of mental diseases and indiscre- 
tions, music is of such immediate value that 
already leading physicians are prescribing 
musicotherapeutics. In the matter of organic, 
bone and other physical derangements, the 
use of music is not yet fully apparent, al- 
though as a secondary help to the spirit of 
the patient, as a means of allaying pain 
and soothing aches, and concentrating atten- 
tion on more pleasureable sensations, music 
is (Proving its Own purposes. 

“One of the eventual causes to which I 
expect to devote my attention is that of 
arousing opinion among the medical fra- 
ternity and the general public as to the value 
of musicians on the hospital staffs. 

“I would urge that special histories be 
made of patients in all conditions under 
musical influence; such practical need as I 
think self-explanatory. Musicians could 
make such recordings, scientifically, with the 
cooperation of physicians and internes. Thus, 
as time goes on, suffering humanity may be 
helped with the beneficence of music.” 

Anita Tully, during the summer, plans to 
conduct many experiments in Bellevue Hos- 
pital, in musical therapeutics. Her second pub- 
lic recital will be at Town Hall in October. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Summer 
Commencement 


The summer school commencement exer- 
cises and choral concert will be held at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on July 
30. The summer chorus and assisting solo- 
ists, all members of the summer school, will 
be directed by John A. Hoffmann. 
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Yascha Fishberg Pupils in Recital 


Yascha Fishberg, well known teacher, gave 
a pupils’ recital at Pythian Temple recently, 
in which a splendid array of violinistic tal- 
ent was displayed before a large and enthu- 
siastic audience. Following are the pupils 
who appeared, all proving a credit to their 
instructor: Sol Beckerman, Colman Shraga, 
Elizabeth Lazaroff, Jacob Shapiro, Paul 
Bauman, Miriam Fishberg, and the Studio 
Orchestra conducted by Yascha Fishberg. 
All played with style and intelligence. 

On June 15, Mr. Fishberg gave an even- 
ing musicale at his studio, which was in- 
deed enjoyable both from an artistic stand- 
point as well as a social one. On this occa- 
sion, Mr. Fishberg himself played several 
violin solos beautifully. The ensemble, 
which consisted of Yascha Fishberg (first 
violin), S. Spielman (cellist), Max Schwartz 
(second violin) and Jacob Leff (viola), 
played Beethoven’s Quartet No. 4. The 
Trio in D minor by Arenski was artistically 
rendered by Mr. Fishberg, Mr. Spielman 
and Mr. Steinber (pianist). Several selec- 
tions for piano were delightfully rendered 
by Mr. Steinber. 


N. Lindsay Norden Completes 
Busy Season 


N. Lindsay Norden, of Philadelphia, has 
completed one of his busiest seasons since 
taking up musical activity in that city. This 
season, between the First Presbyterian 
Church in Germantown, St. Philip’s in West 
Philadelphia, and the Synagogue Rodeph 
Shalom, Mr. Norden played 243 services, di- 
rected 175 rehearsals, including those of the 
Reading Choral Society and the Brahms 
Chorus of Philadelphia, and conducted five 
major concerts. 

Two of these concerts were in Reading. 


MUSICAL 


Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt 
N. LINDSAY NORDEN 


At the first, The Christmas Oratorio of Bach 
was presented, and at the second an all- 
Brahms Festival, including The Requiem, 
The Triumphlied, Vier Ernste Gesang and 
other songs. The orchestral accompaniment 
was furnished by members of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, both for the Reading con- 


COURIER 


certs and those in Philadelphia. For the 
first of the Brahms Chorus concerts, Mr. 
Norden programmed Dvorak’s Te Deum, 
Brahms’ Requiem, and a composition of his 
own, called Charity, and at the second, the 
Bach St. John Passion was given its first 
complete Philadelphia hearing. In March, 
Mr. Norden conducted the Choral Society 
of the First Presbyterian Church in a per- 
formance of Elijah, with noted artists as 
soloists. 

Mr. Norden declares that plans are now 
under way for interesting programs both in 
Reading and Philadelphia next season. For 
their winter concert the Brahms Chorus of 
Philadelphia will give the Missa Solemnis 
of Beethoven, and in the spring the Bach St. 
Matthew Passion; the works to be per- 
formed by the Reading Chorual Society are 
to be announced later. 


Palmer Christian’s Activities 


At the close of the 1928-29 school year 
three organ students of Palmer Christian, 
of the University School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., were granted the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. They are Margaret 
MacGregor, William Doty and Walter An- 
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gell. 

Mrs. MacGregor has been Mr. Christian’s 
assistant in Ann Arbor for the past two 
years and remains in that capacity for the 
coming season. Mr. Doty has just been ap- 
pointed instructor in organ under Mr. 
Stiven at the University of Illinois. Mr. 
Angell has returned to his home in the East 
with future plans not yet complete. 

Mr. Christian’s summer teaching schedule 
is filled with interesting students who have 
come for special work in literature, registra- 
tion and style. The magnificent Skinner or- 
gan now available for Mr. Christian’s les- 
sons affords students an exceptional oppor- 
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y for the study of tone color i in its finest 
exemplification. 

Preparation for next season’s recitals will 
occupy the major portion of Mr. Christian’s 
time until August 2. Then will follow a 
two months’ vacation period in Canada. 


Maazel Arouses Tremendous 
Enthusiasm 


Despite the lateness of the season, a large 
audience greeted Maazel at his fifth concert 
in Berlin. A classical program included so- 
natas of Haydn and Beethoven, a long group 
of Chopin numbers, and a final one of mis- 
cellaneous works. 

There could be no doubt of the instantaneous 
appreciation of Maazel’s audience. He gave 
twelve encores, and even then his admirers 
seemed reluctant to depart. 

Maazel also had unusual success recently 
in Dusseldorf and in Brandenburg. Managers 
in the provinces already have made offers to 
him for appearances there following his re- 
turn from the United States next season. 
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“Miss Peterson sang 
with much grace and 
with felicitous and char- 
acteristic expression.” 


The New York Times said the 
above about May Peterson, so- 
prano, formerly Opera Comique 
and Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany. 
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John Hays Hammond, Jr., Designs 


Some Musical Novelties 


Donahue Plays the Hammond Piano 


Only the fortunate have the privilege of visiting John 
Hays Hammond, Jr., in his summer home at Gloucester, 
Mass. Among those privileged ones was this writer who 
was invited there recently to see some of Mr. Hammond's 
most recent developments of musical devices and to hear 
Lester Donahue play the famous Hammond tonal pedal 
piano. This piano, which was one of the first of the Ham- 
mond musical inventions to be publicly displayed, has be- 
come known throughout America and Europe, and every- 
where has been received with acclaim. The power of the 
tone can be varied, either at the moment when the hammers 
strike the strings or afterwards, and the tone can to some 
extent be prevented irom dying out as it does on the ordinary 
instrument. The impression of a sudden or gradual in- 
crease of tone can easily be arrived at by the use of the 
pedals. This, however, is only one of Mr. Hammond's in- 
ventions. Another that is in no way less remarkable, and 
possibly may prove more generally useful and win a greater 
popularity, is an amplifying device which may be attached 
to any piano. This was illustrated by the use of a small 
grand, no longer new and of no great power of tone. 

The effect is not only to give the piano twice its 
usual tone, or even more according to the amount of am- 
plification, but also to add sonority in remarkable degree so 
that one easily conceives that a poor, cheap piano will be 
made to sound like a high class instrument. 

Another matter that is of no less interest is a superampli- 
fier which Mr. Hammond has developed and which gives to 
radio music or electrically amplified phonograph music a 
force as great as, or even greater than, the tone of a full- 
sized symphony orchestra, without the least distortion. This 
was illustrated by the performance of a recording of a por- 
tion of one of the Brahms symphonies by the Philadelphia 
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Orchestra, under the direction of Stokowski, in a large hall 
which is designed to imitate marvellously the impression of 
the interior of one of Europe’s famous cathedrals. The 
impression was actually better than what the listener ordi- 
narily receives in the average concert hall during the course 
of an orchestra concert. It is a matter of fact that the 
only person who really gets the full effect of the orchestra 
is the conductor, or perhaps some of the players themselves 
who are favorably placed to get not only the full tone but 
also the full balance of the orchestra. This effect has been 
fully accomplished by Mr. Hammond, and it is difficult to 
imagine anything more thrilling than the sudden breaking of 
the cathedral silence in that great hall by that magnificent 
burst of exquisite orchestra tone. 

Mr. Donahue exhibited the Hammond piano with the skill 
that he has developed in its use, and which has made his 
performances in America and Europe so signally successful. 
This visit to Mr. Hammond’s home was altogether a day of 
unusual musical satisfaction, but it was not entirely confined 
to music, for Mr. Hammond, who is also an artist, showed 
stage designs which he has made in color and complete 
detail for all of the various scenes of Pelleas et Melisande. 
These designs have been approved by Mary Garden and it 
is probable that they will be used by her in productions of 
this opera, of which she is one of the world’s leading inter- 
preters. 


Genet Compositions Widely Featured 


With the close of this season, Marianne Genet, American 
composer, has to her credit a flattering list of important 
events featuring her compositions. These included two con- 
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certs entirely of Miss Genet’s works, the joint meeting of 
the Round Table and Victoria Clubs at Mansfield, Ohio, 
and a program by the Morning Musicale Club of Water- 
town, N. Y., when her desert drama, The Simoon, was given 
its premiere performance with orchestral accompaniment. 
Other organizations which featured compositions by Miss 
Genet were The Congressional Club of Washington, D. C., 
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and the League of American Pen Women, Pittsburgh 
chapter. 

The manuscript concert recently held by the Musicians’ 
Club of Pittsburgh included Miss Genet’s Lily of Arcadie 
for male quartet, which was so enthusiastically received that 
it had to be repeated. This number also was chosen by the 
Lions’ Club of Pittsburgh for performance in the quartet 
contest at the national convention in Louisville, Ky., on June 
18, which quartet was awarded third prize. The Washing- 
ton, D. C., Club sent Elvina Rowe, soprano, to the conven- 
tion to sing Miss Genet’s song cycle, First Love. 


Belle Fisch Silverman Pupils Progress 


Oliver Walters, a young baritone pupil of Belle Fisch 
Silverman and possessor of a beautiful voice, has been do- 
ing unusually good work for the short time he has been 
studying. 

“It is against my policy or principle to permit my pupils 
to do public work before their vocal training has equalized 
their vocal equipment in its entirety,” Mme. Silverman told 
a Musica Courter representative. “But he is an unusual 
case, a handsome young man, an athlete, having won sev- 
eral medals for running and skating, who came to me a little 
more than a year and a half ago for advice regarding his 
voice. He had been to several teachers and each told him 
he had an unusual voice and made promises, etc. This was 
told me after he had decided to study with me. 

“After the usual questioning and audition, I learned 
this young aspirant in the vocal firmament had absolutely 
no musical foundation or training whatever, but a very 
beautiful voice. However, he returned to my studio with 
a firm decision to study in spite of my telling him what 
work he had before him, and that I could promise him 
nothing. All a teacher can do is to suggest and bring out 
of the pupil the possibilities that are within him. He went 
to work and, for the first time in all the years I have taught 
singing, I permitted him to sing in public when I found 
that, in a year’s time, he had accomplished as much as the 
average pupil in two. 

“You see I saw the voice and talent, so I taught him 
sight reading (gratis), also how to find the chords and keep 
on the piano in order to help himself. Today he is soloist 
at the Connecticut Farms Presbyterian Church in Union, 
N. J., and was engaged to sing at the dedication of the 
church’s new organ on June 23. This is the product of 
ambition, plus voice and a God-given talent. In spite of the 
many compliments he receives, he remains the modest, un- 
assuming, hard-working student whose lessons are always 
prepared and one whose future career will bear watching.” 

Mr. Walters has been singing on all his programs Geof- 
frey O’Hara’s There is No Death with great success. He 
sang it at a special service in his church which was attended 
by the officers of the American Legion. 


Josephine Martino Praised 


Josephine Martino, artist-pupil of Jessie Fenner Hill, who 
recently sang with success at concerts in Beaumont and 
Dallas, Tex., has been re-engaged for next season. Every- 
where she met with critical favor. Said the Beaumont 
Enterprise: “Her voice, her personality and her beauty so 
delighted Dallas concert goers last season that she was 
immediately booked for the return this spring.” 

“Her voice is quite smooth,” was the opinion of the Dal- 
las Times Herald, “and the Traviata number was more 
charming than brilliant. The singer gave as her second 
number, Depuis le Jour from Charpentier’s Louise, in which 
she was effectively accompanied by a special arrangement 
for celeste and harp.” 

“Josephine Martino,” according to the critic of the Dallas 
Journal, “was given a deservedly enthusiastic reception in 
her presentation of Ah, Fors, e Lui, Violetta’s song from 
La Traviata, and the aria, Depuis le Jour, from Charpen- 
tier’s Louise. Miss Martino undoubtedly ranks among the 
best singers who have appeared in Dallas during the present 
season in opera and concert.” 

The Morning News reviewer called her “the most con- 
siderable artist the Symphony Society ever has presented. 
She is the possessor of a voluminous soprano, with honest 
operatic metal in the middle and upper register. She utilized 
it for two operatic excerpts and sang with that attention 
to dramatic effect and recklessness of production that makes 
a faultily sung aria so much more interesting than one per- 
fectly intoned. A serviceable coloratura technic was brought 
to the Ah Fors e Luis and Sempre Libera from Traviata 
with a bravura demonstration of breath control. She sus- 
tained her tones with ease and gave them the warm expres- 
siveness of a Garden and Farrar at their best. Both per- 
formances agitated the crowd to no little degree, and the 
singer was recalled at least eight times. 


MacDonald Soloist of College Anniversary 


On June 1, before an audience of 1500 gathered at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, to commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Radcliffe College, Patricia MacDonald was heard 
in a number of her songs of the Danube and the Vistula, 
appearing in native costumes. No other musician partici- 
pated, the remainder of the program being given over to 
short addresses by women prominent in the history of the 
college, among whom was Helen Keller. 
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Elsa Foerster Wins Success on Merit 

Elsa Foerster, American girl, who is singing so success- 
fully in Europe, has progressed rapidly since 1919. She was 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1920, sang with 
the German Opera in New York in 1921, with the Fleck 
Opera in Boston, and then in the opera at Dusseldorf for 
three years. After that she appeared in Cologne. 

Before going to Europe Miss Foerster studied with Dr. 
and Mme. Dossert and had a repertory of fourteen operas. 
Dr. Dossert coached her in these roles and Mme. Deane 
Dossert had entire charge of her voice production. She has 
won her position on merit, not influence, and is an untiring 
student who deserves all her success In between her engage- 
— Miss Foerster has been coaching with Mme. Dossert 
in Paris. 

Miss Foerster’s operas include Faust, Madame Butter- 
fly, Tosca, Aida, Il Trovatore, Meistersinger, Magic Flute, 
Alkestis, Queen of Sheba, Toten Augen, Marouf, Louise, 
Carmen, K6nigskinder, Ariadne auf Naxos, Tannhauser, 
Lohengrin, Boheme, Tales of Hoffman, Walkuere, Barber 
of Bagdad, Cosi fan Tutte, Gétterdammerung, Rheingold, 
Masked Ball, Love of Three Oranges, Heilige Erte, Turan- 
dot, Cardillac, Rosenkavalier, Freischutz and Rienzi. Among 
her concert numbers are Haydn’s Schoffung and Vurjah- 
reszuten, the Brahms German Requiem, Beethoven's Oth 
symphony, and Handel’s Ode to St. Cecelia—which is not 
such a bad achievement for a singer still under thirty years 
of age. 


National Opera Club Activities 


The first meeting next season of the National Opera Club 
will introduce to members and guests the club’s new home, 
the large assembly room, seating 1,000, of the American 
Women’s Association, 357 West Fifty-seventh Street. The 
program, October 10, will have as its subject American 
Grand Opera; guests of honor will be American opera com- 
panies, and American trained grand opera singers, and ex- 
cerpts from two American grand operas never before pre- 
sented in New York will be given. The president, as ex- 
plicateur, will present the plots. 

November 14, the first evening function of the club will 
be held (the annual President's Day), and presidents of 
women’s clubs of Greater New York will be guests of 
honor. A reception and an opera performance will be given, 
followed by dancing. The monthly meetings of the season 
have been planned with a view to novelty, and the creating 
of greater interest and activity in the membership, which is 
growing rapidly under the influence of the new environment. 


Cadman Music in Great Demand 


Cadman has just sent to his publishers a stirring new 
American choral number for mixed voices, called Land of 
Mine, which he has dedicated to the American Legion. 
Many Cadman numbers have come to the front recently, 
both nationally and in Southern California, the home of 
this popular composer. Reinald Werrenrath sang The 
Builder over the national hookup of NBC on June 11. The 
two leading men’s singing organizations of Los Angeles, 
the Ellis Club and the Orpheus Club, featured Service and 
Homeward Bound recently. Out of Main Street, Cadman’s 
new, idealized jazz number, was received with enthusiasm 
by a large audience when done by the Women’s Lyric Club 
of Los Angeles, while equal success was won by a recent 
program of the Monrovia Choral Society which included 
several Cadman compositions. The composer himself pre- 
sided at the piano at Monrovia and with the Orpheus and 
Women’s Lyric clubs. 


Gabrilowitsch Makes Many Interesting Trips 


During his stay abroad, Ossip Gabrilowitsch has made 
many interesting trips, partly professional and partly non- 
professional. He gave concerts in Germany, Austria and 
Holland, his most recent professional appearance being as 
soloist at the Brahms Festival at Vienna, when he played 
the D minor concerto, under the direction of Furtwangler, 
a really inspiring performance. 

Among his non-professional trips Mr. Gabrilowitsch in- 
cluded an excursion to Egypt and Palestine, which he de- 
scribes as “an unusually interesting experience.” He also 
visited for a short time in Florence, at the Villa Cristina, 
“a most delightful place.” 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch expects to be back in America some 
time this month and will spend the remainder of the sum- 
mer with his family at Mackinac Island, Mich., preparing 
his programs for his Philadelphia and Detroit seasons. 


Wetzel Conducts Long Island Orchestral 
Society 


The Flushing Journal of June 13 gave special attention 
to the concert of The Community Symphonic Orchestral 
Society of Long Island, this being the third and final con- 
cert for the season. Said that paper: “Each has been bet- 
ter than the preceding one, and this program roused a big 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm.” An observer stated 
that the overture, Orpheus (Offenbach), was well played, 
the ensemble greatly improved over the last concert. Mrs. 
V. T. Miners’ playing of a bass trombone solo was the 
feature of the first part. L. T. Cook offered a xylophone 
solo which was much applauded, and march encores were 
especially well played. Louis Ondrejka performed the 
Wieniawski Polonaise well, accompanied by Marguerite 
Biehler. Mr. Wetzel is doing excellent work with his or- 
chestra of both sexes, and deserves hearty support. 


Austral “Triumphs” at Covent Garden 


Florence Austral hurried home from America, having to 
cancel several festival dates to do so, in order to appear in 
some Wagner performances at Covent Garden. Her success 
at these performances compares favorably with her successes 
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in America. Of her Bruennhilde in Die Walkuere the Daily 
Telegraph uses as a headline, “Florence Austral’s Triumph.” 
In the article which follows the critic says that Miss Aus- 
tral proved herself worthy to rank with the best in that 
great part (Bruennhilde), and the end of her first scene 
brought applause from the upper regions of the auditorium, 
breaking, for a moment, the decorum associated with the 
German season. The critic adds that these demonstrations 
were well deserved, and remarks that the English soprano’s 
rich and lovely voice had never sounded lovelier, extraordi- 
narily well controlled always, sympathetic to a degree, 
suberbly tragic in the last act where she receives sentence 
from Wotan. The Telegraph critic closes his remarks by 
saying that Bruennhildes are born and that Miss Austral is 
one of them. In saying this he but repeats what is rapidly 
becoming the universal opinion. 

Of the same performance the Morning Post also has a 
headline, the same as the other—“Miss Austral’s Triumph” 
—after which the critic says that she gave a magnificent 
performance, exhibiting complete mastery over the produc- 
tion and control of an exceptionally fine voice. He adds 
that this, without doubt, will be one of the memorable 
vocal achievements of the present season. 


MUSICAL 


What Some Critics Think of Slonimsky’s New 
Song 


Regarding Nikolai Slonimsky’s recent composition the 
Tucson (Ariz.) Citizen says: “Slipping into the delicate 
passages of My Little Pool, with an accompaniment that 
simulated shimmering flashing moonbeams, Roland Hayes 
gave one of the most dramatic numbers of the evening.” 
The Muncie Morning Star states: “My Little Pool, by 
Slonimsky, unbelievably short, was applauded most gener- 
ously.” Dr. Harvey Gaul, critic of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, reviewing a concert, refers to My Little Pool as 
a “stunning one-page piece of modernism. This delicate 
piece of two-tone writing was as fragrant in repetition as it 
was in first hearing.” 


Vernal Matthew Pupils in Recital 


Imperial Auditorium, New_York, was filled June 13 when 
a score of piano pupils of F. Vernal Matthew appeared in 
a well planned recital. The seven who deserve special 
mention are: Leona Douglas, Hilda Richardson, Sarah 
Davis, Bernice Ball, Roslyn Thomas, Alberta G. Mason, 
Lawrence Antoine, and Theodore Boxill. 
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from memory with such correctness, nice touch and ex- 
cellent expression that the audience felt their superiority 
at once. A saxophone solo and piano trio gave variety to 
the program, all players receiving flowers, and winning 
encomiums for their instructor. 


Gray-Lhevinne in Davenport, la., Recitals 

The Davenport, Ia., Musical Association recently pre 
sented Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, in two recitals. The 
public and press, alike, were e enthusiastic. 
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Ravinia Opera 


(Continued from page 12) 


Paltrinieri replacing the disabled Jose Mo- 


jica as Tybalt. 


PAGLIACCI AND CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, 
Jury 15 

The double bill, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci, with an excellent cast, attracted 
one of the largest audiences of the season 
thus far 

Reporting the performance from the pub- 
lic’s standpoint, one must state that the 
audience manifested its full approval, and 
if this humble writer does not agree in every 
particular with the verdict of the multitude, 
it is solely due to the fact that we believe 
we are better able to judge when an artist 
is in good voice than those who go to Ra- 
vinia but once in a while. In Paggliacci 
the best singing was that of Danise, espe- 
cially in the Prologue, which he sang with 
tones of rare beauty and with such enuncia- 
tion that every word came over the foot- 
lights clearly. 

Queena Mario, who appeared as a guest 
artist, sang the role of Nedda with marked 
ability. Her delivery was correct and she 
sang the music with telling effect. She 
acted the part with convicition and won the 
hearts as well as the plaudits of the listeners. 

Giovanni Martinelli scored one of the 
most pronounced successes of his Ravinia 
career as Canio. We who well understand 
Martinelli’s voice do not hesitate to state 
that it was not at its best. At times he la- 
bored under difficulties, but so cleverly did 
he cover those shortcomings that the public 
at large did not notice his efforts. On the 
contrary, they never feted the tenor so en- 
thusiastically, and after the Lament shouts 
of “encore” resounded from every part of 
the theater. Naturally, repetitions are for- 
bidden at Ravinia, yet the tenor had many 
solo curtain calls, during which he was ac- 
claimed by the exuberant public, which 
found Martinelli’s performance completely 
to its liking. 

George Cehanovsky, as often stated in 
these columns, has made great progress in 
his art since he was first presented at Ra- 
vinia. He sang the role of Silvio in a man- 
ner entirely to his credit. Very good also, 
the Beppe of Giordano Paltrinieri. 

May we remark here that the voice of the 
prompter has of late been quite disturbing 
and unnecessarily so; we feel certain that 
Martinelli and Danise have sung the roles 
of Canio and Tonio, respectively, so often 
that they do not need any one to give them 
the cues. 

The performance of Pagliacci started well 
with the singing of the Prologue by Danise, 
but for some unknown reason, it dragged 
thereafter until the second act was reached, 
when once again the high standard was 
maintained, if not surpassed. The chorus 
sang very well; the orchestra performed its 
agreeably, even though at times the 
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Cavalleria,-which followed, went far bet- 
ter. The orchestra distinguished itself under 
Papi and the introduction was especially 
well played. Though several of the singers 
produced foggy tones, for the most part, 
they sang well when they got into their 
stride. Elisabeth Rethberg was the San- 
tuzza and had for vis-a-vis Mario 
Chamlee as Turiddu. The role of Alfio was 
entrusted to Mario Basiola; beautiful 
Gladys Swarthout appeared as Lola, and 
Anna Correnti completed the cast, as Mama 
Lucia. 

Miss Rethberg was not the fiery Italian 
girl that we have often encountered on the 
operatic stage, but a peasant with whom we 
sympathized. Her Santuzza is rather a do- 
cile person, who submits to injuries, who 
pleads her case eloquently, who does not 
fight Turiddu but begs for her rights. We 
rather like that portrayal. It makes San- 
tuzza an object of pity. We compassionate 
her in her difficult position, and as Miss 
Rethberg’s singing is at all times caressing 
to the ear, her rendition of the role, as a 
whole, is highly meritorious. 

Chamlee has always liked 
Turiddu—a part, by the way, much disliked 
by many tenors. It has to be sung very 
well; otherwise it falls flat, as it is one of 
the most unsympathetic parts for a lyric 
artist. One does not care for a man who 
abuses a woman, who throws her down and 
beats her True, Don Jose in Carmen al- 
most chokes his sweetheart, but he has good 
reason for so doing. Not so Turiddu. 
Chamlee’s singing made the part well liked 
and this shows how well he sang. 
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Few baritones care for the role of Alfio. 
They are right; it is most ungrateful. 
Basiola, nevertheless, shared with his col- 
leagues in the success of the evening. 

Gladys Swarthout’s Lola is regal to the 
eye. The young lady has been in better 
voice, but atmospheric conditions must be 
taken into consideration. One day we suf- 
fer from tropical heat and the next we take 
our topcoat out of camphor. If we suffer 
from those changes, what about the singers? 
Should not this matter be taken into con- 
sideration, especially by a critic who never 
allows shortcomings to pass unnoticed? At 
times we think we are unfair to Ravinia 
and its artists by telling exactly what takes 
place instead of “applesaucing” the manage- 
ment as a kind person should. Louis Eck- 
stein has done so much for Ravinia and for 
the public that a critic seems to go out of 
his jurisdiction when he does not praise 
performances, which for the majority, can- 
not be surpassed in any opera house. 

La RonpineE, Jury 16 

When Puccini’s La Rondine had its Amer- 
ican premiere at the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York the Musicat Courter published 
an extensive analysis of the work. Due to 
this, it does not seem necessary at this time 
to take space to dissect the work or to point 
out its shortcomings as well as its many ex- 
cellent points. Therefore, this review will 
deal mostly with the way the new work 
was produced at Ravinia, how it was re- 
ceived and how it was sung by the principals 
and shorus and how it was performed by 
the orchestra under the magnetic baton of 
Gennaro Papi. 

Though we stated that we would not ana- 
lyze La Rondine, we cannot dismiss the 
opera without using the very adjective that 
qualifies the work and that adjective is 

“charming.” Indeed, La Rondine is a 
charming opera, which shows that Puccini 
had heard Fedora, Traviata, his own Manon 
Lescaut and Boheme and also several of the 
Viennese musical comedy hits. 

General Director Louis Eckstein must be 
congratulated for the manner in which La 
Rondine was put on at Ravinia. Reversing 
the order of things, we will first mention the 
scenery, which made such beautiful pictures 
that the audience could not refrain from ap- 
plauding the work of the painters and scenic 
artists of Ravinia. One was transported to 
the French Riviera in the last act, and in 
the second act to one of the many Paris 
cafes chantant—La Cigale or Ba-ta-clan. 

Continuing to place the cart before the 
horse, many favorable words must be set 
down in praise of. the choristers. They took 
part in the play as individuals, and several 
of them drew the attention of the spectators, 
so uncommonly clever was the pantomime. 
To Desire Defrere must be addressed com- 
pliments for the manner in which he 
maneuvered his forces, and the good time 
that was had was due in a large measure 
to the good humor of the choristers. 

Papi gave an illuminating reading of the 
score and, with his orchestra, was in a mea- 
sure responsible for the splendid reception 
given the novelty by Ravinia’s first-nighters. 

The small parts were taken by such fine 
atrists as Louis D’Angelo, George Cehanov- 
sky, Giordano Paltrinieri, Paolo Ananian, 
Margery Maxwell, Philene Faico and 
Gladys Swarthout. In their respective roles 
each was exceilent and added materially to 
the success of the night. 

Armand Tokatyan made his first bow to 
a Ravinia audience this season as Prunier, 
a role in which he has been heard at the 
Metropolitan often and in which he made a 
most successful reentry here. His comedy 
was of the best; likewise his singing. He 
scored heavily and justly so. 

The French are right when they use the 
proverb “Il ne faut jurer de rien” (One 
should not swear about anything). Who 
would have thought a few seasons ago that 
the timid, shrinking Florence Macbeth 
would one day be called one of the greatest 
soubrettes that has ever graced the lyric 
stage. That title is here given her and she 
won it easily by her presentation of Lisette, 
a role which can be made commonplace and 
in which Macbeth rose to stardom. She 
was certainly the hit of the performance 
from the comedy standpoint and she had 
the audience convulsed as long as she was 
on the stage. Years ago a certain stiffness 
marred Macbeth’s otherwise good acting, but 
today she is so much at ease on the stage 
that she well deserves the title of actress- 
singer. As has already been stated, she is 
one of the prettiest girls on the lyric stage, 
and one of the brainiest, and she has not yet 
reached her zenith. Much is yet in store for 
her, as she is slowly finding her right place 
in. the operatic firmament 

Edward Johnson sang the role of Rug- 
gero beautifully. Here is a tenor who 
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Yeatman Griffith Artist Wins Ovation in Seattle 
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MARGUERITE COBBEY, 
artist-pupil of Yeatman Griffith, who recently scored as soloist with the American Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra, in Seattle, Wash. 


Miss Cobbey is seen standing in front of the 


poster announcing her appearance. 


Marguerite Cobbey, coloratura soprano, 
who scored great success as Rosina with the 
Chaliapin Opera Company’s production of 
Barber of Seville in New York two seasons 
ago, has won another notable success, this 
time as guest soloist at the Stadium Concert 
at the University of Washington in Seattle 
on July 7. 

Miss Cobbey has received her entire train- 
ing for the past six seasons from Yeatman 
Griffith, internationally known pedagogue of 
New York City. It was from these studios 
that she was engaged for the Chaliapin Com- 


any. 

Miss Cobbey is spending the summer in 
the Northwest and Pacific coast fulfilling 
concert engagements. The press in Seattle 


was unanimous in its praise. For instance, 
the Daily Times said in part: “It was her 
first appearance here since her success in 
the East, and she emerged with a distinct 
personal triumph. The beauty of her voice 
and the charm of her presence made her 
share of the concert memorable.” The Post- 
Intelligencer spoke of her “voluminous, well 
trained soprano, her vivacious style and gra- 
cious presence which combined to establish 
her in high favor with the crowd.” “A voice 
particularly rich as to tone, so much so that 
it sounded almost out of the coloratura class, 
perfect tone placement, and a gracious man- 
ner were the triad upon which her success 
was built,” was the comment, in part, of the 
Star. 





knows how to act, how to dance, how to in- 
terpret a light role in a comic opera, and 
salvos of plaudits reéchoed through the 
theater to show the popular tenor that his 
art was well appreciated by the listeners. 

Designedly we left for the last the hero- 
ine of the night—Lucrezia Bori, who sang 
the role of Magda. The late Puccini could 
really have called La Rondine “La Bori.” 
Not that we are trying to make any parallel 
in the life of La Rondine with the private 
life of Miss Bori. But it was a Bori eve- 
ning, a Bori performance, a Bori show. If 
we are not sufficiently explicit, we will add 
that the success of La Rondine at Ravinia 
was a Bori success. If this is not clear, we 
will add that without Bori La Rondine 
would have been a fiasco. The stupendous 
success scored by the popular songstress was 
of such magnitude that we do not recall 
anything like it. Even though the charming 
artist would not allow the audience to have 
its way as to solo curtain calls for a while, 
she was finally compelled to come alone be- 
fore the curtain to receive the just tribute 
of an audience that had been charmed by 
one of the foremost artists of the day. 
Adorable is Bori as Magda. We could go 
on piling superlative upon superlative in 
praise of the manner in which she sang the 
part, of the remarkable quality of her tones, 
of her impeccable diction, of her ayility as 
a dancer, of her adroitness as a comedian, 
of her sincerity as a tragedian; but all those 
adjectives would not come up to the work 
of Miss Bori, who surpassed herself in a 
role which seems to have been written for 
her. As long as Bori remains at Ravinia, 
and let it be hoped that it will be for many 
years to come, La Rondine should be in- 
cluded in the repertory. It will draw. For 
this occasion the house had been sold out 
days in advance and the standees could be 
counted in hundreds. A big night for all 
concerned and a triumph for the Eckstein 
regime! 


Tuals, Jury 17 


Massenet’s Thais has never been one of 
our favorite operas, even though we greatly 
enjoy the novel by Anatole France, one of 
the classics among modern French literature. 
If some critics object to Shakespeare’s hav- 
ing been mutilated by various composers, 
Anatole France must have felt rather peeved 
when Massenet’s music did not come up to 
expectation, but France was a philosopher 
and he warmly congratulated the late French 
composer. 

The success of Thais was due in a large 
measure to the interpreters of the title role 
and also to the Meditation, which is prob- 
ably as often played as the Toreador song 
is sung. The protagonists at Ravinia were 
Yvonne Gall, who sang the title role, Danise 
as Athaniel. and Paltrinieri as Nicias. 

Yvonne Gall is a well routined artist, 
one who possesses a glorious voice which 
has big carrying power, and she sings with 
that style that one finds among the leading 
French singers. The public liked her im- 
mensely and showed its pleasure untmistak- 
ably by prolonged applause. 

Giuseppe Danise has mastered the role of 
Athanael until today his performance might 
well be compared to that of Renaud or Del- 


mas, both of whom stand out in our memory 
as the most effective exponents of the 
philosopher. 

Paltrinieri replaced Mojica, still incapaci- 
tated, as Nicias, and did it in a manner en- 
tirely to his credit, especially as far as sing- 
ing was concerned. Here is a conscientious 
artist who must have spent hours memoriz- 
ing the French text, and what is more re- 
markable is that Paltrinieri enunciates the 
French very clearly. We well remember a 
year or so ago that, when he sang in French, 
that tongue was badly mutilated, words 
being chopped up on some instances and on 
others the last consonant being pronounced 
as in Italian. In Nicias those faults were 
omitted; his French was as fine as his sing- 
ing and this means much, as Paltrinieri de- 
livered the music especially well. Paltrinieri 
really looks like a comedian; even though 
his acting was highly dignified, one is 
tempted to smile, as Paltrinieri always 
keeps his mouth open and his features bear 
the interrogation point. 

The performance was under the baton of 
Louis Hasselmans, who gave a good reading 
of the tiresome music, and we are sorry to 
report that we were miles away from Ra- 
vinia as Jacques Gordon played the Medita- 
tion. 

ANDREA CHENIER, JuLy 18 

Chenier was repeated with the same ex- 
cellent cast heard previously and so well 
headed by Martinelli, Rethberg and Danise. 

RENE Devries 


Leo Edwards Returns from 


Vacation 


Leo Edwards, manager of the recital song 
department of DeSylva, Brown & Hender- 
son, has returned from his vacation and is 
busily engaged in preparing an extensive fall 
campaign for this company’s new recital 
song catalog. 

In addition to Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
Our Little Dream, Oley Speaks’ Love’s Like 
a Rosebud, Lily Strickland’s Honey-Babee, 
John Steel’s Sunshine of Roses, and Geof- 
frey O’Hara’s Guns, all of which have be- 
come popular with concert artists throughout 
the country, Mr. Edwards promises some 
distinct novelties by such gifted artists as 
Mana-Zucca, Solon Alberti and others. 


Pfouts Engaged for Series of 
Summer Concerts 


Earle Pfouts, violinist, accompanied at the 
piano by Helen Carpenter Pfouts, appeared 
as guest soloist at Bigwin Inn on Lake of 
Bays, Ontario, Canada, on July 7. The play- 
ing of these artists met with instantaneous 
success and arrangement was made for them 
to appear on the five succeeding Sunday 
evening programs at this hotel. 


John J. Hattstaedt in New York 


John J. Hattstaedt, president and founder 
of the American Conservatory in Chicago, 
was in New York for a short time on his 
way to Poland Springs, where he will spend 
the rest of the summer with Mrs. Hatt- 
staedt. 
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Wagner Operas Well Received in Cincinnati 
Lakme, Rigoletto and Krazy Kat Also Well Given 


Cincrnnati, Oxn10.—The presentation of 
Tannhauser opened the season of Wagner 
opera by the Zoo Opera Company and this 
work always brings out the cultural and mu- 
sical elite of Cincinnati and surrounding 
cities. The following week Die Meister- 
singer also played to packed houses and, be- 
cause of the insistent demand, will be repeat- 
ed July 29, 31 and August 2. However, the 
climax of the Wagner productions by Van 
Grove’s forces will come August 5, 7 and 9, 
when Parsifal will be given in the tradi- 
tional manner, beginning at 5:30 in the after- 
noon, with the dinner pause coming at 7:00 
to 8:30, the opera continuing until 11 o’clock. 
Business Manager C. G. Miller states that 
dinner will be served on the verandas of the 
Zoo Club House and in the pergolas adjoin- 
ing the opera house. 

The fourth week of the company’s reper- 
toire brought Tannhauser and Lakmé, both 
presented to sold-out houses, proving a wise 
choice of operas. Myrna Sharlow, who is 
fast winning a fine place for herself and her 
lovely art in the hearts of Cincinnatians, 
made her Cinncinnati debut as Elizabeth, her 
style of singing, her beauty of tone, personal 
charm and fine interpretation making of the 
role a thing of sheer joy. Forrest Lamont 
was never better than as Tannhauser, to 
which his voice is admirably suited, and he 
scored another success as a singer of Wag- 
nerian roles. 

Fred Patton is ever a favorite with Cin- 
cinnatians, both as May Festival soloist and 
as Zoo Opera Artist, but nothing he sings is 
anticipated with such keen pleasure and 
realized with even greater enjoyment as 
that famous aria, O Thou Sublime Evening 
Star. Prolonged applause showed the great 
satisfaction of the audience. Marta Witt- 
kowska gave her usual fine interpretation of 
Venus. Herbert Gould, whose rich, reso- 
nant basso lends itself so well to the kingly 
roles, dominated the stage and won high 
tribute from his adoring listeners. Themy 
Giorgi was welcomed after an absence from 
the Zoo Opera Company for several years. 
He sang Walther, while Willard Schindler 
had the role of Biterolf, Natale Cervi that 
of Reinmar, and Fenton Pugh that of Hein- 
rich. In the famous septet these fine voices 
rose to a grand climax and they reaped their 
share of applause. 

Lydia Dozier, as the Shepherd, gave am- 
ple proof of a lovely fresh voice, well 
trained and correctly handled. The four 
pages—Violet Summer, Selma Bojalad, Mary 
Stephan and Ruth Carhart—made a charm- 
ing picture and added to the vocal ensemble 
in an artistic manner. The Pilgrims’ Chorus 
was superbly sung and the pageantry and 
ensemble of the scene in the Hall of Song 
was splendid. 


Luccuese’s Success In LAKME AND 
RIGOLETTO 

Alternating with Tannhauser, and, like it, 
drawing packed houses, Lakmé was the sec- 
ond attraction of the week, and took a firm 
hold on its audiences which had not heard 
it for many years. Josephine Lucchese in 
the title role did some more of her best sing- 
ing and displayed again her exquisite pure 
voice, handled with faultless technic. The 
Bell Song, of course, is the high light in 
this tuneful opera, and received an ovation 
such as is not usually heard in the Zoo Op- 
era House. Lucchese possesses personal 
beauty and charm, this together with a sil- 
very clear voice of pure tones, fluent and 
lovely in every aspect, Ralph Errolle sang 
the role of Gerald with his fine style and 
best singing manner, which always add much 
pleasure to any opera in which he appears. 
Herbert Gould is such a fine singer that any 
role he essays becomes a delight, and his 
characterization of the high priest Nilakan- 
tha was exceptionally well done both vocally 
and dramatically. The trio of English ladies 
—Constance Eberhart, Lydia Dozier and 
Selma Bojalad—sang well, and Coe Glade’s 
rich contralto made an excellent foil for Luc- 
chese’s delightful coloratura. 

Rigoletto again brought Miss Lucchese 
and Martino Rossi in a never-to-be-forgotten 
performance of Verdi’s tuneful opera. It 
was Lucchese’s last appearance this season 
and the audience thronged to the Zoo Opera 
House, filling all available seats and even 
standing. It was the first time in years that 
the gods of the weather were propitious to a 
Rigoletto performance and the stage business 
of the last act was really necessary to create 
an illusion of rain and storm. 

Ralph Errolle as the Duke gave another 
delineation, both vocally and_ dramatically, 
which mark his artistry. Herbert Gould 
was splendid as Sparafucile, making the 
most of this role with his fine artistry, Coe 
Glade as Maddalena added the luscious 


quality of her rich contralto to the last act, 
Natale Cervi as Monterone, Louis John 
Johnen as Marsulo, Guiseppe Cavadore as 
Borsa, Mary Kelly as the Countess and T. 
Nascembene as the Count Ceprano com- 
pleted the excellent cast which gave one of 
the best operatic productions of this season, 

Lucchese, however, was the star of the 
performance ; her flower-like beauty and her 
exquisite voice, together with her marvelous 
interpretation of the role made of Gilda an 
outstanding achievement which the audience 
appreciated tremendously. 

As always, the chorus came in for some 
difficult work which was properly appre- 


ciated, and Isaac Van Grove, the master- 
mind which conducts and directs the forces 
of the Zoo Opera Company, was called be- 
fore the footlights to receive his lion’s share 
of enthusiastic applause which thundered 
through the evening and acclaimed _ this 
splendid production as one of the Zoo Opera 
Company’s highlights. 
Joun ALDEN CARPENTER’s KrAzy Kat 


John Alden Carpenter’s musical sketch, 
Krazy Kat, was delightfully put on by Paul 
Bachelor, ballet master of the Zoo Opera 
Company, and several of his ballet. It met 
with instantaneous and enthusiastic approval 
and will be repeated Saturday evening with 
the same cast—Paul Bachelor as Krazy Kat, 
Van Grove (son of Director Isaac Van 

Grove) as Officer Pup, Bardo Caruso as 
Bill Postum, Verne Fitzpatrick as Joe Stork, 
and Jane Kyrk as Ignatz Mouse. M.D. 





First Convention of the National 
Association of Dunnin?, System Teachers 


The National Association of Dunning Sys- 
tem Teachers convened in New York, at the 
McAlpin Hotel, July 12 and 13. This was 
the first convention of the association, the 
other gatherings having been in the form of 
annual meetings. It was the twenty-fifth of 
these annual gatherings, which have so 
grown that they have taken on the form of 
a convention. The Dunning System Teach- 
ers were represented by delegates from every 
state in the Union, and it is not too much to 
say that there are teachers of the Dunning 
System all over the United States and Can- 
ada. In fact, in the States there are over 
3,000 teachers. The growth of this work 
is evidenced by the fact that colleges and 
schools throughout the country are now in- 
cluding the Dunning System in the prepara- 
tory departments. 

During the convention the first morning 
session summarized the past year’s work, and 
included the state president’s report. The 
afternoon session, with Mabel Bishop, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., presiding, was devoted to 
convention business and the discussion of 
many important matters. Friday evening, 
all of those registered were entertained at 
the Stadium Philharmonic concert, with the 
New York club acting as host. The presi- 
dent of the New York club is Mrs. Frank 
Cheeseman. On Saturday morning there was 
another discussion of business problems, 
which terminated early enough for a delight- 
ful yacht trip which lasted until late in the 
afternoon. 

The convention closed with a formal ban- 
quet, Saturday evening, at the McAlpin. 


Speakers of note made addresses, and there 
was musical entertainment. Guests at the 
banquet included: Mrs. William Ives, Gae- 
tanina Piazza,. Wilma Schaeffer, Lois Sey- 
mour, Franklin Cannon, Mary Lane Morris, 
Guy R. Pitner, and Dr. Ernest Thomas 
Tapper. 

The delegates who represented the vari- 
ous parts of the United States and Canada 
at this convention included: Mabel M. 
Bishop, Wisconsin; Katherine Ives, Muline 
Dea Coffin, Elizabeth Ballet, Jane Hunter, 
Virginia Ryan, Molly Goldman, Rita Leo- 
pold, Fletcher Horley, Leona Lilly, Alice 
Bates Walker, New York; Pauline Patton, 
)klahoma; Winifred Ballmer, Florence 
Graste, Florence Kinstry, Katherine Bird, 
Doris Blake, Elizabeth Todd, Michigan; 
Frank Hallowell, Tennessee; Grace Kirk, 
Florida; Leonora Teakle, Quebec; Caro- 
line Thomas, West Virginia; Clarissa Her- 
rick, Florida; Elizabeth Jenkins, Missouri; 
Katharine Stone, Connecticut ; Ethel Enrich, 
Idaho; Helen R. Wilson, New Jersey; Dora 
A. Chose, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Gertrude 
Thompson, Edith Roberts, Gertrude K. 
Byrd, New Mexico; Anna R. Soelting, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lillie Midderwood, Indi- 
ana; Florence Hughes, Connecticut; Mar- 
garet M. Andrews, Texas; Katherine Brow, 
South Dakota; Elsie D. Hauck, South Da- 
kota; Zelma Berheimer, Staten Island; Ver- 
neth L. Chelsman, Brooklyn; Mary F. Re- 
gan, New York; Robin Ogden. Connecticut ; 
Stella Seymour, Lorraine Welch, Gladys M. 
Glenn, Mr. and Mrs. Brooks Morris; Mary 
Lane Morris, and Marie Waltman, Texas. 





Stadium Programs a Real Treat 


Varied and Interesting Offerings Include Hadley Work, Prokofieff’s 
Scythian Suite, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and 
Deems Taylor’s Jurgen 


Jury 14 

Sunday night’s concert opened with the 
Overture to Coriolanus by Beethoven, fol- 
lowed by Haydn’s Symphony in G major, 
with MacDowell’s To a Wild Rose for an 
encore. The new arrangement for the seat- 
ing of the orchestra excited much interest. 
The brasses and wind instruments were 
placed at the front, where they will not over- 
power the strings which are now grouped 
together at the rear; the double basses are 
now at the most advantageous sending point 
of the “shell.” 

The second part of the program included 
Tschaikowsky’s Overture-Fantasy, Romeo 
and Juliet; The Sorcerer’s Apprentice, by 
Dukas; Two Slavonic Dances, by Dvorak, 
and Finlandia, by Sibelius, an altogether 
satisfying and well balanced program which 
was received with enthusiasm. 

Jury 15 

A great crowd greeted Willem Van Hoog- 
straten and the orchestra on July 15. An 
enjoyable program was presented, which in- 
cluded Tschaikowsky’s Symphony Pathetic, 
in the first part, followed by Salomé, an ex- 
quisite tone-poem by Henry Hadley. Being 
one of the earliest works of this gifted Amer- 
ican composer, this number was written 
twenty-six years ago in Munich, when Dr. 
Hadley was inspired by seeing Oscar Wilde’s 
play of that name. Coincidentally Richard 
Strauss was just then beginning work on his 
opera of that name, and the two composers 
often had congenial discussions concerning 
their mutually chosen theme. The recep- 
tion of the work on this night was most cor- 
dial, and orchestra and conductor had to bow 
acknowledgment. 


In conclusion the orchestra played Mo- 
zart’s Eine kleine Nachtmusik, for strings, 
and excerpts from the Damnation of Faust, 
by Berlioz. 

Jury 16 


Serge Prokofieff’s Scythian Suite had its 
first hearing at the Stadium Concerts on this 
night. The work was given an excellent 
reading by Mr. Van Hoogstraten and seemed 
to interest the 3000 persons attending. The 
suite is of the type of music that needs re- 
peated hearing to make a definite estimate of 
its merits possible. The dissonances are, at 
times, jarring, although, it must be admit- 
ted, there are many effective passages. Other 
numbers on the program were Weber’s over- 
ture to Euryanthe, which was repeated, Al- 
beniz’ Triana and the Brahms Fourth 
Symphony. 

Jury 17 


The first of the season’s Ninth Symphony 
performances attracted more than 12,000 
people to the open air semi-circle. The or- 
chestra was assisted by the Choral Sym- 
phony Society of New York, 200 strong, and 
Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; Nevada Van 
der Veer, contralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor ; 
Fraser Gange, baritone. The symphony was 
appropriately introduced by Beethoven’s Eg- 
mont overture. 

The last of the great master’s symphonic 
output received the dignified, worthy read- 
ing with which Mr. Van Hoogstraten has 
familiarized Stadium audiences, and _ the 
monumental work has all its grandiose and 
quasi religious effect. The choir sang with 
precision and opulence of tone, while the 
four soloists, all oratorio singers of high 
standing, sang the not too grateful measures 


allotted to them in a manner thoroughly in 
keeping with their artistic standing. 
Jury 18 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was given 
on July 18 with the same forces as on the 
previous evening. The attendance was equal- 
ly large, if not greater. 

Jury 19 

The sudden coolness and threat of rain in 
the weather Friday resulted in a rather di- 
minished audience at the Stadium, but those 
hardy music lovers who did venture forth 
were rewarded by a program of substantial 
interest. Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony 
came first, and was given an interpretation 
of brilliance and precision. After the in- 
termission the orchestra played Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn by Brahms, which 
contrasted effectively with Schelling’s Vic- 
tory Ball and the Polovetzkian Dances. 

(Continued on page 25) 


“Howard Preston Amazes” in 
American Opera in Paris 
According to Herman Devries, eminent 
critic of the Chicago Evening American, 
who is sojourning in Europe this summer, 
Howard Preston was “what the pure-blooded 
American might call a ‘knockout’ in the role 
of the criminally inclined Michel” at the 
first presentation in Paris of Harling’s 
American opera, A Light from St. Agnes, 
at the Champs Elysees Theater recently. 
Mr. Devries further stated that Preston’s 
“tone, atttitude, makeup, stage technic were 

positively amazing.” 





| News Flashes 





Taatindi Plies in 5 della 

(Special to the Musical Courier) 

Ithaca, N. Y., July 22. —Joseph 
Lautner, tenor and teacher of voice 
at the Ithaca Conservatory, gave a 
marvelous recital here tonight. 
Lautner, ever faultless as to diction 
and beauty of tone, never appeared 
to better advantage. Lois Wilson 
Lautner played his accompaniments 
and shared in the honors. This re- 
cital closes an active concert season 
as well as a heavy teaching schedule 
for Lautner, who will soon sail for 
a month of recital and research 
work in Europe. E. 


Ernest Williams to Head 
Conway Band School 


A telegram from Ithaca informs 
the MUSICAL COURIER that 
Ernest Williams, well known band- 
master, for many years connected 
with the famous American band 
and orchestra as trumpet soloist and 
conductor, has been chosen dean of 
the Conway Band School, con- 
nected with the Ithaca Conservatory 
and affiliated schools. Mr. Wil- 
liams, who has the endorsement of 
Sousa, Pryor, Dr. Parkes Cadman, 
and others, succeeds the iate Patrick 
Conway, who was the dean of the 
school ever since its inception in 
1922. Mr. Williams will join the 
Conservatory forces in September. 


Heidelberg ‘Festival Opens 
Auspiciously 

(Special to the Musical Courier) 

Heidelberg, Germany, July 20.— 
The Festival opened brilliantly with 
Bodanzky having tremendous suc- 
cess with Meistersinger. Thomas 
Mann spoke for an hour. Gerhart 
Hauptmann and numerous other 


celebrities were present. 
(Signed) Hanson. 


Elly Ney ‘Ace cclaimed at 
Hollywood 


A telegram sent July 19 from 
Raymond Brite to William B. Fea- 
kins, Inc., managers of Elly Ney, 
states: “Elly Ney achieved a mag- 
nificent triumph in Hollywood Bowl 
tonight, before an audience of 
15,000, playing Beethoven’s Em- 
peror Concerto under the baton of 
Bernardino Molinari. Ney is a 
really superb artist.” 


Pinnera Scores in Paris 
(Special to the Musical Courier) 
Paris, July 23.—Pinnera sang 

with wonderful success at the home 
of Baron Maurice Rothschild. All 
important Paris society present for 
the brilliant musicale which fol- 
lowed the Grand Prix race. K. 
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Under the head, “And Sang Like It,” the London 
Daily Mirror says: “They advertised a chorus of 
7Q0—and they looked it.” 

The millions and millions who still think that the 
classics are better than modernistic music surely can- 
not be wrong. - 

<li Nip in 

On the day on which this paper is issued Aida is 
scheduled to be given at the Polo Grounds. There 
seems to be a certain attraction in gigantic outdoor 
performances of opera, and for those who enjoy that 
sort of thing let us hope that it will not rain. 


An eminent guest conductor is accorded the rare 
distinction of a fanfare by the orchestra on his en- 
trance. He bows repeatedly, apparently deeply 
moved by the welcome. When the applause sub- 
sides, he says: “First oboe, please sound the A. 
Shockingly out of tune.” 

“Full many a flower was born to blush unseen, 
and waste its sweetness on the desert air,” says Gray 
in his Elegy. Not so in music. There are no Rach- 
maninoffs, Paderewskis, Hofmanns, McCormacks, 
Kreislers and Ponselles “wending their weary way” 
through life unrecognized. 

acaaans 

The visit of Alexander Glazounoff to America 
next season is of interest. Glazounoff is undoubtedly 
one of the important Russian composers, and should 
be a welcome guest of this country. Possibly his visit 
here will revive interest in his works, some of which 
are of genuine beauty, although rarely given. 

— en 

Opinions as to the value of the new Hindemith op- 
era just given in Berlin seem to be divided. It appears 
to be a work of the Krenek type, and the name itself, 
Neues vom Tage, is expressive of this modernistic 
idea which offers music and drama akin to vaudeville. 
Perhaps it will be as great a success as was Krenek’s 
Jonny. 


Some musical names are too long and take up too 
much time in writing and too much space in print. 
Why not abbreviate them by general consent. Like 
this, for instance: Rimsky, Met., Cav. & Pag., T. & 
I., R. & J., Tschai., Gab., Pad., Rach. Other ex- 
amples could be worked out by a congress of critics 
and readers of musical matter. The full names of 
the foregoing abbreviations are: Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Metropolitan Opera House, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
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Pagliacci, Tristram and Isolde, Romeo and Juliet, 
Tschaikowsky, Gabrilowitsch, Paderewski, Rach- 
maninoff. 

ELEY weet 

Science, in this marvelous age of science, is at a 
loss when it faces music, whose essential nature has 
never been defined or explained. 

Leia 

Electric power soon will be running everything, 
says Henry Ford. Small chance then, for a suffer- 
ing world to rid itself of the electric piano. 

All the parquet seats for next season at the new 
Civic Opera House in Chicago, have been subscribed 
for, and only a few boxes remain unsold. What with 
such a, showing, and a brilliant Summer Opera to 
boot, at Ravinia, must not Chicago be looked upon 
as the real operatic center of America? 

& 

When Wagner finished the Walkitire he sent the 
book to his friend Schopenhauer, the philosopher, 
for his comments. At the end of the first act, as 
Siegmund and Sieglinde (brother and sister, though 
they did not know it) are making passionate avowals 
of love, Wagner directed the rapid fall of the curtain. 
The manuscript came back with an annotation by 
Schopenhauer, at that point, which read: “It was 
high time, indeed!” Wolf-Ferrari was not so care- 
ful in his Jewels of the Madonna. 

snc oad 

3udapest is complaining because jazz threatens to 
replace the czardas and the rhapsody in the cafe 
music of the Hungarian capital. The Magyars fear 
that soon every Gipsy leader will have laid down 
his fiddle for a saxophone, and every cembalom 
player will be whacking the snaredrum and ringing 
the cowbells. No wonder: the good Hungarians 
show alarm. There was something alluring, roman- 
tic, poetical about a typical Gypsy band; there is 
no such atmosphere connected with a jazz band. The 
one beguiled the heart; the othet invites the muscles. 
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The idea of the Chicago Civic Opera Company in 
offering scholarships for operatic study is excellent. 
The scholarships give the winners two years of train- 
ing in Italy, France and Germany. Perhaps this will 
result in the development of the world’s greatest oper- 
atic artist. It would, however, seem more important 
just at present to develop Anierican opportunities for 
appearances of operatic artists in opera. It is time 
now that other cities beside Chicago and New York 
had permanent winter opera seasons. 

— 

A word, editorially, from no less a vocal author- 
ity than Geraldine Farrar. She says that the student 
singers of today try to escape the drudgery which 
is indispensable to high achievement in operatic art. 
That her own power to work hard is due to a special 
grace. That Caruso was an indefatigable worker, 
who eventually succumbed to the strain. That (and 
here she agrees with Mme. Sembrich) the youthful 
artist of the present day, with few exceptions, are in 
no danger of sharing the fate of Caruso. 

es ene 

George Eastman, of Rochester, founder of the 
Eastman School, has further shown his interest in 
music by presenting the public schools of Rochester 
with radio equipment so that the thirty-two concerts 
of the Rochester civic orchestra may be broadcast in 
the thirty-two public schools of the city. This was 
in celebration of Mr. Eastman’s seventy-fifth birth- 
day, on July 12. It is said that Mr. Eastman’s phil- 
anthropies have reached this year $75,000,000, one of 
the largest gifts being $19,000,000 to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

nl 

Under the title of Reminiscences of a Musician, 
Washburn & Thomas, of Cambridge, Mass., have 
issued the memoirs of Clayton Johns, who, in past 
days, was a very well known and active composer and 
pianist. It is decidedly a pity that the music of Clay- 
ton Johns has dropped out of sight. It is music of a 
pleasant sort, much of it really beautiful. These 
reminiscences will no doubt serve to revive it. Mr. 
Johns knew everybody and had a decidedly interest- 
ing career. His reminiscences should be worth 
reading. 

siniaetil tance 

According to the Telegram, Captain Warren B. 
Smith, who flies the advertising plane that interfered 
with Mr. Goldman’s band concerts in Central Park, 
last week, causing the bandmaster to write a, letter 
of protest to Mayor Walker, regards “the brilliantly 
illuminated plane, with its roaring motor, as a diver- 
sion for the music seekers.” The Telegram, sug- 
gesting a possible “nigger in the wood pile,” points 
out that the captain is from New Jersey, and that 
it may well be that he is wreaking just vengeance on 
New York for polluting the beaches of its sister state. 
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“Nothing for Nothing!” 

In “A Statement of Facts” sent to this office 
by the compiler of a famous and successful in- 
ternational guide we find the proud announce- 
ment that this guide prints nothing free, “since 
what is given for nothing is usually worth 
nothing.” 

We would only omit the word “usually.” Ex- 
cept where pure charity is involved what is 
given for nothing is worth nothing. 

True! 

And yet, in this world of music, people are 
constantly expecting something for nothing. Mu- 
sic enthusiasts expect music to grow, progress, 
advance, develop, without any money being 
spent on that growth and development. ; 

Business men, if they desire an increase in 
domestic or foreign trade, know full well that 
money must be spent on it. Musicians sigh— 
and hope! 

Why? What is there about music that de- 
stroys its devotees’ sense of proportion? How 
can music be expected to be an exception to the 
general rule? 

One will allege, perhaps, that music is a thing 
natural to everybody. So it is; but then, so is 
food—and food must be advertised; so is com- 
fort—yet comfort must be advertised; so is 
health—but look around you and see how much 
propaganda is made in favor of health. 

The attitude of musicians toward their own 
art sets one to wondering. It is evident that 
the faster the art grows the better it will be for 
every musician. One would think that in the 
face of such knowledge, musicians would get to- 
gether or would go to a common source to pro- 
mote the welfare of music—not only themselves 
and their own music, but music in general. 

In all other fields of endeavor those dependent 
upon it unite to advance their interests. Fruit 
growers advertise the value of fruit; insurance 
people make propaganda for insurance; rail- 
roads boost travel by rail; real estate dealers 
extol their own sections; “naborhood” stores en- 
courage “naborhood” buying... . 

But musicians! Only in rare cases and in 
very small groups do they get together for com- 
mon weal. They cry about their misfortunes; 
they storm about conditions; a good many of 
the best of them buy advertising, but as for the 
rest, they do nothing, simply nothing, to support 
the art upon which they are dependent for their 
living. They expect the art to support itself. 
They want something for nothing. 

It is the same (largely) with so-called music- 
lovers. They ask for more “good” music, but 
do they do anything to get itP Do they enter 
into any concerted propaganda or advertising 
campaign for music as music? They aid, it is 
true, local concerts and recitals, but they never 
dream of doing anything to make their audiences 
love music, except to bring them into contact 
with music—which is not the way. As an apple 
man once said: “It is not enough that people 
should eat an occasional apple; they must eat 
apples with consciousness, knowing why they 
eat them, and resolved to eat more of them.” 

How different the average “dragged-in” mem- 
bers of our concert audiences! They do not 
know why they are there, except that they have 
been persuaded to go by somebody. They have 
been “sold” that one concert, but they have not 
been “sold” music. 

That is our American tragedy. We musicians 
segregate ourselves from the business-thinking 
herd. We refuse to learn from the experience 
of others. We expect music to progress without 
aid, to thrive without sustenance. 

Even the most popular of music needs pro- 
paganda to give it strength, and how wise the 
popular music makers are! Their latest infant is 
the “theme song.” They have taught the public 
to want theme songs—not any one particular 
theme song, but theme songs as a class. 

Why could not musicians teach the public to 
want music—not some particular music, but all 
music. They could! Will they? 





Last year there was an Anglo-American music con- 
ference in London, and this year the idea is to be 
carried, under the direction of Percy Scholes, to 
Lausanne, Switzerland, where American and Euro- 


pean music educators will meet in August. There 
are to be many conferences and lectures by noted 
musicians from both sides of the water. The plan 
is commendable ; it is only regrettable that. it appar- 
ently has so far been devoted only to music in the 
schools and educators interested in school music. 
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V eriations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Chicago, July 23, 1929. 

A newspaper article on Insanity and Genius has 
sent my memory searching backward for all I could 
remember of the late Max Nordau’s book, Degener- 
ation, which made such a stir in its time. All of us 
who had mental kinks and eccentricities of character, 
read Nordau and felt justified in thinking ourselves 
geniuses. Nordau kicked up as much of a literary, 
psychological and pathological rumpus in his day, 
as Freud accomplished within recent years. 

There was much controversy about Nordau. He 
wrote other books beside Degeneration, and like 
Freud, he established a medical terminology of his 
own. His theory that genius and insanity are kin 
sowed strife in the ranks of the hot brained. Flam- 
boyant pens drove furiously to prove the peevish 
doctor right or wrong. His adherents declared him 
a great discoverer ; his opponents dubbed him a char- 
latan. Nordau was called crazier than any of the 
men to whom he had denied sanity. His deductions 
were torn to shreds. The bold generals of criticism 
waded into Degeneration and came forth with their 
lances bearing bits of Lombroso, of Havelock Ellis, 
of Charcot, of Lebron, and of Bertillon. Of Nor- 
dau not a tithe was left in his own book. 


But the detractors had reckoned without the public, 
which likes to learn but not to study. It does on tab- 
loid facts and figures and devours science made 
“popular.” Nordau spoke a language that all could 
understand. The public loves dogma and avoids 
logic. It is jealous of talent and hostile to genius. 
Small wonder, then, that Nordau’s Degeneration in- 
stantly won popular admiration and approval. 

The doctrine of the insanity of genius—degenera- 
tion, graphomania, echolalia—what startling names 
and sensational theories in their day—and all so 
easily grasped. And then such a mass of scientific 
and historical data! Surely if Nordau could write 
so much he must be right. And what a splendid 
chance to take a whack over the Parisian scientist’s 
shoulder at all those persons not understood by the 
man in the street. ‘Genius is insanity”; nothing 
could be simpler. The philistines have not genius 
and therefore they are sane. The public bought the 
book in carloads. 

eRe 

For a time genius was very much at a discount. 
Like the Scotchman’s sixpence in London—bang! 
went all our literary and musical idols. The road to 
Parnassus was strewn with broken bits of clay, rem- 
nants from the tumbled statues of Beethoven, Wag- 
ner, Tolstoi, Verlaine, De Musset, Chopin, Poe, 
Liszt, Flaubert, Balzac, Dumas, Renan, Rossini, 
Hugo, Voltaire, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Dante, 
Byron, Shelley, Goethe, Schiller, Verdi, Darwin, and 
others too numerous to mention. Everywhere the 
red banner was flung to the breeze and artistic an- 
archy became the fashion of the day. 

eR ® 

In all the hubbub, however, no one called the 
American composers and writers insane. By com- 
mon consent they were regarded as merely inane. 
Only a few of the elect looked with some slight 
suspicion on men like Ross, MacDowell, Foote, Sal- 
tus, Norris, Garland, and Fuller. 

sy degrees the public cooled down from its heat— 
it is a way the public has—and the men of genius 
crawled from under cover. Degeneration, the ter- 
rible Frankenstein, frightened them no longer. It 
was found, after all, to be only a figure stuffed with 
sawdust. Wagner, Nietzsche, Tolstoi, and all the 
crew have survived, while Nordau—well, Nordau 
later wrote short stories at space rates for American 
magazines, and occasionally penned an essay wherein 
he tacitly admitted the mistakes of his earlier works. 

2 ® 

In Germany, Tovote, the realistic author of Mut- 
ter, and other novels, hit the nail on the head when 
he asked: ‘And supposing it’s all true?” There you 
have the gist of the whole question. Supposing it all 
was true—-what then? 

Was Caesar not a great general because he had the 
falling sickness; and is Also Sprach Zarathustra not 
a masterpiece because Nietzsche died in a private 
madhouse? Wagner certainly was queer. Christo- 
pher Smart was unquestionably insane when he wrote 
his greatest work, and only a lunatic could have given 
Rousseau’s Confessions to the world. (I am avoid- 
ing modernistic composers.) But again it must be 
asked, what does all this prove? 

It cannot be denied that among the epileptoids were 
Handel, Flaubert, Napoleon, Swift, Lenau, Mahomet 


and Dostoievsky. On the other hand, however, such 
a careful investigator as Havelock Ellis assures us 
that: “The doctrine of the insanity of genius, not- 
withstanding many thoroughgoing champions, may be 
said to be finally discredited. It suffices to select any 
hundred men of genius at random to find that, while 
certainly a large number of them have at one time 
or another been insane, that is the case among the 
general population taken at random. Still, the pro- 
portion remains extremely small. Moreover, when 


we investigate the individuals who make up the small 
proportion we find that the manifestations of their 
genius are not even parallel with the manifestations 
of their insanity; when they displayed most genius 
they were insane. The exceptions are extremely few ; 
far fewer than is commonly supposed.” 

RR er 


Lombroso succeeded in pointing out some purely 
physical traits that distinguish the man of genius 
from the ordinary individual. He said that among 
the men of average attainments 16 per cent. are of 
low, 16 per cent. of high, and 16 per cent. of med- 
ium stature. Among the men of genius the ratio is 
37 per cent. low, 41 per cent. high and only 22 per 
cent. medium. Of low stature were Epictetus, 
George Eliot and Voltaire; of high stature, Petrarch, 
Goethe and Tennyson. 

ad 

Kiernan tried to prove the absence of degeneracy 
among men of genius by giving a long list of stout 
notabilities—forgetting that obesity in itself was re- 
garded as a sign of degeneracy. Hugo, Renan, Ros- 
sini, and Balzac were on Kiernan’s list. But again 
comes Lombroso and adduces against Kiernan, such 
as Pascal, Voltaire, Kepler, Giotto and others far 
from “fat and scant of breadth.” 

RR eR 

The further one searches, the more fully is shown 
the futility of trying to establish hard and fast lines 
in such investigations. For instance, Lebon, after 
examining the skulls of twenty-six Frenchmen of 
genius found that they yielded an average capacity 
of 1,732 cubic centimetres, a little over 200 in excess 
of the average. However, Wagner and Buchhoff, 
German scientists, studied the skulls of twelve of 
their famous country men and discovered that eight 
had either a decidedly low or a very high capacity. 
Petrarch, Kant, Voltaire, and Liebig, belonged to the 
latter, and Liebig (with 1,352 cubic centimetres) to 
the former class. Descartes, Tissot, and Hoffman 
had a medium capacity. 

Lombroso remarks: “One had long believed that 
a great development of brain circumvolution, together 
with a symmetrical beauty of face, were general char- 
acteristics of genius; but here also the exceptions are 
numerous, an extraordinary emaciation of the skull 
being frequently noticeable. Examples of this class 
are Bertillon, Gambetta, and Liebig. Also with the 
facial beauty and harmonious skull form of Helm- 
holtz, Dante, and Schopenhauer, there can be con- 
trasted the abnormally large features of such men 
as Skoda and Nobilis, who possessed almost idiotic 
looks. But it is of other phenomena, more impor- 
tant still in considering this question, that I wish espe- 
cially to speak * * * of the slowness and of the 
extreme quickness (as the case may be) of personal 
sensibility that one notes among men of genius. In 
the case of the eleven men of genius I have myself 
studied, eight had a more delicate sensibility than 
the average, one only gave the maximum, two the 
minimum, when tested under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

eRe, 

“Amnesia and hyperaesthesia are very common 
with men of genius,” adds Lombroso. But they are, 
too, with men of business. . 

W. Thayer, in an article in the Forum, wishing 
to show the longevity of Anglo-Saxon men of genius 
during the nineteenth century, was nevertheless un- 
able to deny the premature death of many poets. Of 
forty-six cases, showing an average of sixty-six 
years, nine poets died between the ages of twenty-six 
and thirty-seven—Byron, Shelley, Keats, Leopardi 
and Poe among them. Of thirty-nine artists and 
sculptors, the average attained being sixty-six, one, 
Fortuny, died young, aged thirty-six. Of thirty 
musicians, with an average age of sixty-two years, 
Auber was eighty-nine years old when he died, and 
and Verdi eighty-eight ; while four died young—Bel- 
lini, Bizet, Schubert, Mendelssohn. 

eee 

Again Lombroso: “Certain men of genius have 

retained their physical activity to a most advanced 
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age; Humboldt, until he was eighty years old, and 
Verdi and Goethe (who wrote Faust, when he was 
eighty-one). Beccaria, on the contrary, ceased all 
work when thirty-two years; many more, as Leon- 
ardo da Vinci and Flaubert, left their work incom- 
plete through their slowness of execution. 

“Numerous great thinkers, in particular, men of 
genius in literature, philosophy and history, had a 
veritable horror of music. Johnson, Victor Hugo, 
Catherine II, Zola and Napoleon preferred the sim- 
plest music; Fontenelle could not understand four 
things: the world, music, women and dancing. Ac- 
cording to Gautier, music is the worst of noises. But 
to all these outspoken enemies of music we could 
oppose Aristotle, who considered it one of the most 
powerful of moral educational agencies ; and, among 
recent authors, Daudet, Darwin, Goethe, Carlyle 
(according to whom music is the language of angels), 
Moore (who perfected his poems by setting them to 
music, and said his works were poor in comparison), 
and Ruskin, who described music as ‘the nearest at 
hand, the most delicate and the most perfect of all 
bodily pleasures ; it is the only one which is equally 
helpful to all the ages of men * * *)’.” 

eRe 

If from all the foregoing data you could prove 
Nordau either wrong or right you would be doing 
a very wonderful thing. Perhaps you might evolve 
a theory of your own. If so, keep it. To the writer 
of this column it would seem that the only marked 
trait which distinguishes the man of genius from 
the “peepul” is—his genius. 

Rem eZ 

A musical reform urgently called for is the drop- 
ping of the phrase so commonly used in newspapers : 
“Critics and music lovers.” Are critics music 
haters ?” 

RRre 

And speaking of characterizations and such, some 
day some great authority will arise and startle us all 
with an exact definition of what is meant by “the , 
ethics of the musical profession.” 

zm e 

The young son of a Bronx clothing merchant asked 
his father: “Popper, what’s ethics?” Came the 
reply: “Vell, if a customer he give me a tventy 
dollars bill end efter he vent out I seen it vas two 
tventy dollars bills vot vas sticking togedder, should 
I tell my partner about it? Dot’s ethics.” 

eRe 

That reminds me to publish the attached letter, 
referring to my recent heartbreaking story about Bert 
Allyn and Jim Werner, who was music critic pro 
tem of The Day: 

New York, July 19. 
310 West 94th St. 
Dear Variations : 

You're all wet about what happened to Werner. He got 
put on the feature page to review opera every day, at double 
salary. 

Should a Jewish gentleman with an axe come to visit you 
shortly, be nonchalant. 

He will only be the editor of “The Day,” a Jewish daily 
with 100,000 or so circulation, published in New York City, 
for lo, these many years. Very truly, 

SuLAmitTH IsnH KisHor. 
BRR 

Have you read All Is Quiet on the Western 
Front? If not, you’ve never read a real war book 
—not even if you are acquainted with The Case of 
Sergeant Grischa. 

eee 

From Pittsburgh, Pa., comes J. L. D.’s postcard, 
as follows: “Dear Variations, is it true that all gun- 
men are in favor of the ‘“‘movable Dough?” As |] am 
dwelling at present in Chicago, I refuse to answer 
on the ground that by so doing I might be com- 
mitting suicide. 

RR e 

John P. Medbury, Hearst syndicate funny man, 
hands out this horrible truth: “You can always tell 
a foreigner. He’s the fellow who knows the words 
to The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

eRe 

Puccini’s tuneful La Rondine is duplicating at Ra- 
vinia, the hit it made at the Metropolitan, and Lu- 
crezia Bori and Armand Tokatyan contribute as 
strikingly here toward that end as they did when the 
work was heard in New York. Apropos, the manner 
in which the Metropolitan audiences received La 
Rondine seems to confound the idea that a lightly 
scored opera with an intimate and humor-tinged 
story cannot deliver its full message or create the best 
effect in a large auditorium. 

a 

A musical aggregation is advertising itself as ‘the 
sweetest band this side of heaven” (Quite right, for 
it is not conceivable that heaven could have any 
bands. 

LEONARD LIEBLING, 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 
TESTS 

The Eastman School of Music has just published 
Vol. 1, No. 4, of its studies in psychology, entitled 
Prognosis of Musical Achievement, by Hazel M. 
Stanton, Ph.D. This is a study of the predictive 
value of tests in the selection of degree and certificate 
students for the Eastman School of Music. It is a 
development of the Seashore musical talent tests 
which have been made by the Eastman School during 
the past eight years. It is highly technical, unfortu- 
nately, and would be far easier reading if it were less 
so. It appears to be a necessity with scientists that a 
terminology be created that is only comprehensible 
to those familiar with the science. It would scarcely 
be true, however, to say that what is found in this 
book is incomprehensible—only, it would be cer- 
tainly wider in its general appeal if it could be more 
easily read by the average musician and music teacher 
who, ordinarily speaking, is far from being trained 
along scientific lines. The result, however, is ob- 
vious enough. The resumé shows clearly that it is 
possible for a scientist to predict with considerable 
certainty the probability of a music student’s suc- 
cess or failure. This should be valuable, at least 
to the school. Whether or not it is valuable to the 
rejected student is another question, for in the vast 
majority of cases it is probable that the talentless 
student will persist anyway and in spite of advice. 
However, the idea of weeding out, so far as possible, 
those lacking in talent and deterring them from waste 
of time and the misery that accompanies failure, is 
commendable. 

a 
OF INTEREST TO MUSICIANS 

The North Shore Breeze and Reminder, issue of 
June 28, contains an interesting article regarding the 
new home of John Hays Hammond, Jr., at Mag- 
nolia, Mass. A wonderful place the home is, most 
of it having been imported direct from abroad. It 
is such a home as must be of interest to everybody 
in America. It is in some ways, however, particu- 
larly of interest to musicians because Mr. Hammond 
has in recent years given his attention to the develop- 
ment of certain musical devices and developments. 
Among them is the well known piano which has been 
played in various parts of America and all over 
Europe by Lester Donahue. Another one which has 
not yet been placed on the market is an amplifying 
piano, for which it is safe to predict an extraordin- 
arily successful future. Still another one is a radio 
amplifying device which Mr. Hammond uses in the 
great cathedral-like hall of his home, which gives 
extraordinarily faithful reproduction of music with- 
out either blur or distortion. Still another is an ar- 
rangement by which a full orchestra score can be 
played on an organ, there being five different paper 
rolls, perfectly synchronized and cut directly from 
the orchestra score. . Mr. Hammond has a splendid 
laboratory at his home and is constantly at work on 
his inventions. 

— 

ADDITION TO HOME, SWEET HOME 

It is of more than passing interest that the Library 
of Congress of Washington has on exhibition addi- 
tional verses of Home, Sweet Home. These addi- 
tional verses have been lent to the library by Leandor 
McCormick-Goodhart, commercial secretary of the 
British Embassy. They were written by the author 
of Home, Sweet Home in his own handwriting, es- 
pecially for Mrs. Joshua Bates, wife of a London 
banker, a partner in the house of Baring Brothers, 
but a native, as was also his wife, of Massachusetts. 
The stanzas were intended for private use and were 
written obviously with meaning, Mrs. Bates being the 
fortunate and John Howard Payne the unfortunate 
exile. Mr. Bates made such large gifts to the Boston 
Public Library at its first organization that he has 
always been regarded as its principal founder. The 
newly published verses will add nothing to the fame 
of Home, Sweet Home, which lives because of the 
beauty of its tune and the sentiment of the words, 
rather than by its artistic content. 


MRS. FISHER’S REPORT 

Mrs. William Arms Fisher, chairman of the Bi- 
ennial Convention of the N. F. M. C., held last month 
in Boston, has sent out an interesting report to the 
Federation board of directors concerning the success 
of the local committee in securing cooperation and 
aid in making the convention the success it was. 
Among the organizations which cooperated with 
the Boston committee were: the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the Handel and Haydn Society, the New 
England Conservatory, the School Committee of the 
City of Boston, the Isabella Stewart Gardner Mu- 
seum, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Wom- 
en’s Symphony Orchestra, the Boston Chamber of 
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Commerce, the Perkins Institute Choir, the Old 
Stoughton Music Society, the New England Feder- 
ated Glee Clubs, and other individuals, organizations 
and choral bodies too numerous to mention. The 
Boston committee accomplished its task with extra- 
ordinary success, and as a result the convention 
proved to be a real music festival. 
idioacanAllcacalitaa 


EXPRESSING HIS VIEWS 


Willem van Hoogstraten has the following to 
say on the subject of taxing the income of musicians: 

“In order to win membership in a great symphony orches- 
tra like the Philharmonic a man must not only possess a 
God-given talent but he must spend many years of strenu- 
ous practice in order to perfect it. During those years the 
musician proverbially endures privation. It is long before 
he begins to have any real earning power and then his em- 
ployment is uncertain. The New York American deserves 
great credit for secking to relieve talent and human effort 
devoted to the service of culture and beauty from equal bur- 
dens with income derived from inanimate property.” 

The opinion was expressed in connection with 
the New York American’s campaign to have the levy 
on earned incomes reduced. Needless to say, he was 
heartily endorsed by the members of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra, which he is conducting 
at the Stadium. 
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ARTISTS AT HOLLYWOOD 


Some of the artists that have appeared, or are to 
appear, at the Hollywood Bowl this summer are: 
Norma Gould, dancer; Alice Gentle, soprano; Mar- 
guerite LeGrand, pianist; Tudor Williams, basso; 
Frits de Bruin, baritone; Otto Ploetz, tenor; Alex- 
ander Borisoff, cellist, and Alexander Kisselburgh, 
baritone. 





Readers’ Forum 





Geoff O’Hara Writes 
Siasconset, Mass. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

In your “Where they are spending the summer” you 
might make mention that I am at the Sconset Summer 
School, above address. Thanks. 

All we have east of us is Spain. I intend to swim it any 
day now. I tried out the water yesterday. By the way, 
do you know the king over there (when I land) or do you 
think I’ll need a letter of introduction? I’m told it is due 
east. That simplifies matters somewhat on account of the 
sun rising there. I can check up on my bearings every 
morning. Best wishes, 

GEOFF. 


P. S.—Do they allow consecutive fifths over there or 
should I leave all MSS. behind? 


Cowell’s Success in Russia 


_ Through the kindness of Nicholas Slonimsky we are 
in receipt of the following report of a concert given by 
Henry Cowell in Leningrad. The letter, says Mr. Slo- 
nimsky, is translated from the Russian and is written 
by a prominent writer and scholar.—THE EDITOR. 

at, Leningrad, June 3, 1929. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

. . . I went to hear Henry Cowell at the State Institute 
of History of Arts, in the Theatrical Laboratory, and was 
transported with delight. Our qualified public (members of 
the Musical Department) lavished compliments on him. I 
could not imagine that anything like that could be done to 
the piano. He worked with his elbows, feet and arms, tapped 
with hammers—in short, turned the piano upside down and 
made such racket that he himself was nearly drowned in it. 
Somebody opined, learnedly and Marxistically: ‘Industrial- 
ization, a revolution in music.’ Others (musicologists, con- 
servatively inclined) remarked: ‘Rebikoff, Scriabine, ele- 
mentary stuff.’ But the direct impression was stupendous. 
Henry Cowell possesses a remarkable combination of ro- 
mantic Californian essence and American mechanized form. 
The piano is treated as if it were a pig prepared for slaugh- 
ter: fat and flesh, all is utilized. Why fuss with the keyboard 
alone? Pound on the top, pluck the strings, belabor the in- 
strument with the elbows! But with all this Cowell dis- 
closes a fundamental gift of fresh melodic invention and a 
vivid pictorial sense. He depicts surging waves with his left 
hand (or rather forearm) in the bass so impressively that 
one almost feels the Pacific and San Francisco. And in the 
right hand there flows pure, clear-countoured lyricism. His 
‘Advertisement’ is magnificent, with its tempestuous Finale 
in the treble :—it seemed to me that I was in the streets of 
New York and that all around me whirled and raged the 
electric signs. . . .” 


More “Plain Words” 


“ 


Providence, R. I. 


Editor, Musical Courier: 

I noticed your recent editorial in regard to “plain words,” 
and had felt the need of them myself for some time. There 
has been a weak acquiescence to the forces of jazz which 
certainly does not improve matters. On the other hand, 
those fellows are doubtless craving notoriety, and opposi- 
tion tends to call attention to their pestiferous antics. I 
suppose the general idea is that, if properly left alone, they 
will eventually “yawp themselves out,” and a long-suffering 
public will have a happy release. 

After all these are but creatures of a mechanical age, 
and a commercial one. In their humble way, if it can really 
be called humble, they are trying to express the agonies 
of daily sounds on the keyboard, as though we did not 
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have enough dissonance out of doors! We can understand 
what they are driving at, but cannot agree with their rea- 
sons for action. An age that is positively discordant should 
not be “interpreted” on musical instruments, but remains a 
case for an age “doctor” who could/no doubt heal many of 
its woes with large doses of old-fashioned common-sense. 
It seems to be a case where up-to-dateness means merely 
a repetition of ancient barbaric crudities. 

It was instructive to read the various bad names that 
Wagner had been called. I sometimes think that some of 
them had a certain amount of foundation; but the vigorous 
life of his compositions is what pulls them through, as I 
see it. The old style of opera tended to tinsel and artifice. 
Wagner has outlined definitely the real course of this brand 
of music. (Signed) CuHar.es H. Battey. 


Next Week Eighth of Goldman Band Concerts 


For the eighth week of concerts by the Goldman Band, 
under the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, a schedule 
covering a great variety of programs has been arranged, 
including comic opera, symphony, English, Wagner-Liszt, 
Italian and miscellaneous numbers. There will be no con- 
cert by the band in Central Park on Wednesday evening, 
July 31. This is in accordance with the original schedule 
planned before the start of the season. The soloists for next 
week are Del Staigers, cornetist, and Cora Frye, soprano. 
On Thursday evening, at New York University, the feature 
will be a trio played by three cornetists accompanied by the 
band performing The Three Solitaires by Victor Herbert. 

One of the most popular numbers on the Goldman Band 
program is My Heaven of Love, which was written by Mr. 
Goldman. In connection with it Mr. Goldman tells the 
following story on himself: “The other night when it was 
played for the first time I didn’t dare put the name up, so 
I gave it as a nameless encore. To my amazement the audi- 
ence demanded it a second time, so,” and hear the band- 
leader’s eyes twinkled, “I mustered up courage to put it on 
the announcement board. Since then each time it has been 
given, whether as a vocal solo or an instrumental piece, the 
crowds have insisted on our playing it two or three times. 
You never can tell,” he concluded, naively, “what is going to 
get them.” 


Philadelphia Conservatory Faculty 
Announcements 


The Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, Mrs. D. Hen- 
drik Ezerman, managing director, announces the reengage- 
ment for next season of Olga Samaroff. Mme. Samaroff 
again will conduct the master class in piano. 

The Conservatory announces as a valuable addition to 
the faculty Marcel Grandjany, celebrated French harpist, 
who will open a class in harp, beginning the first week in 
November. The cello department again will be in charge 
of Willem Van der Burg, solo cellist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 


Alberto Jonas’ Assistant Wins Success 


Marguerite Eddy, one of Alberto Jonas assistants in New 
York, recently gave a recital in Cortland, N. Y., and achieved 
an instantaneous success. To a long and brilliant program 
the young pianist was forced to add several encores. The 
local newspapers commended the brilliancy of her technic 
and the grateful interpretation which she gave to some of 
the standard masterpieces of the classical and modern reper- 
tory. 


Liana Schipa Greets the Musical Courier 


Liana Schipa, recent addition to the Tito Schipa family 
and who arrived in this world on June 1, sends greetings to 
the Musicat CourreR in her name and in those of her 
father and mother, Tito and Antoinette Schipa. She in- 
forms us that she has come to be a companion to her little 
sister, Elena, and to bring joy to her mother. The Musica. 
Courier extends its best wishes to little Liana. 


Lyman Almy Perkins to Give Summer Course 


For the third consecutive season, Lyman Almy Perkins, 
vocal teacher of Pittsburgh, Pa., will conduct a summer 


course for singers at Norfolk, Va. Mr. Perkins has re- 
ceived many urgent requests from former pupils for his re- 
turn this year, but, owing to summer courses which he 
is now holding at his Pittsburgh and New Kensington 
studios, his stay in Norfolk this year will of necessity have 
to be brief. Classes, which are to be given at Norfolk 
College, will therefore be held daily for three weeks, from 
July 30 to August 17. 

During the past season Mr. Perkins presented a group of 
thirty pupils from his Pittsburgh, New Kensington and 
Kittanning studios in regular monthly recitals in the audi- 
torium of the Congress of Clubs, and also held final recitals 
at these studios. In addition, the Choir Ensemble Society, 
of which Mr. Perkins is founder and director, gave con- 
certs at Kittanning, Tarentum and Springdale, Pa., as well 
as four performances at the regular Sunday afternoon or- 
gan concerts in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, with Dr. Caspar 
Koch at the organ. 

Upon his return to the East from Norfolk Mr. Perkins 
will take a brief rest before reopening his studios on Sep- 
tember 10, 


Esperanza Garrigue to Summer in Europe 


Following a strenuous and successful season of teaching 
activities here, Esperanza Garrigue sailed on the SS. Rou- 
sillon of the French Line to enjoy a summer of rest in 

While abroad, Mme. Garrigue plans to visit some of her 
pupils who are singing in opera in Italy and others who 
are preparing for opera. She will also visit her relatives, 
the Masaryks of Czechoslovakia, and will return to New 
York to resume teaching at her studios about October 1. 


Alexander Lambert Returns 
Alexander Lambert has returned to New York after a 
sojourn abroad, arriving on the Bremen, which completed 
its record run across the Atlantic on Monday, July 22. 
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Elizabeth Simpson Closes Season 


San Francisco, Cat.—The pianists who are members of 
Elizabeth Simpson’s San Francisco and Berkeley coaching 
classes have won outstanding success during the past two 
months. Elwin Calberg was the only northern California 
pianist chosen by the National Music League at its San 
Francisco audition in May, and he will be under the man- 
agement of the League during the coming season. Some of 
his recent engagements were as soloist with the San Rafael 
orchestra at the Dominican College, and soloist at the Civic 
Auditorium during San Francisco’s Music Week celebration. 
He also played at the annual convention of the California 
Music Teachers’ Association in Sacramento and will be 
heard in Los Angeles. 

Helene Munn Redewell gave a series of delightful cos- 
tume recitals before the Ebell Club and the Cadman Cre- 
ative Club of Los Angeles, the Women’s Club of Santa 
Monica, and the League of American Pen Women of San 
Diego in May. Doris Osborne was soloist at the annual 
convention of Federated Music Clubs in Oakland, and also 
played at the Federated Music Clubs’ concert in the Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco, in May. Mary Robin Steiner 
was a prize winner for the second year in the Music Week 
piano contest in San Francisco and also played at the annual 
concert of the on Musical Club of San Francisco at the 
Auditorium. iss Steiner and Margaret Fish were the 
young artists chosen by Miss Simpson to give the public 
concert which each year closes her teaching season, and 
they played an exacting program that included the Appas- 
sionata Sonata, the Grieg Concerto, and brilliant solo groups, 
in such a musicianly and artistic manner that they received 
a genuine ovation from the capacity audience. Both have 
received practically all their pianistic education with Miss 
Simpson and both are outstanding young artists of — 


New England Conservatory Summer Faculty 


The summer faculty of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, will include well-known teachers of the 
various musical instruments, voice, theoretical subjects and 
dramatic art. The conservatory holds no summer school as 
such, and class teaching is suspended from the end of the 
academic year (June 26, this year) until the opening of the 
first semester of 1929-30 (September 19). The school is 
closed, however, only on national holidays, and the class 
rooms are open during the vacation months for private teach- 
ing given by faculty members and junior teachers. Oppor- 
tunity is thus made for many who are in educational work 
or otherwise employed during the winter season to study 
music in Boston in the summer under favorable conditions 
of instruction and living, and with consequent chances to 
form or renew acquaintance with the New England historic 
shrines and summer resorts. 

Teachers of the faculty who have signified their intention 
of teaching at the conservatory during the coming summer, 
in some cases for specified days of the week, are: Piano— 
Julius Chaloff, Floyd B. Dean, Charles Dennee, Kurt Fischer, 
Henry Goodrich, Edward Klahre, Eustace B. Rice, Donald 
Smith; organ—Raymond Robinson; voice—Stella B. Crane, 
Sullivan A. Sargent, Clarence B. Shirley, William L. Whit- 
ney; public school music—Francis Findlay; wind and per- 
cussion instruments—Louis Kloepfel; violin—Minot A. 
Beale, John D. Murray, Raymond Orr, Carl Peirce, Roland 
Reasoner; solfeggio—Clara E. Ellis, Alice E. Whitehouse; 
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harmony and harmonic analysis—Arthur M. Curry, Marga- 
ret Mason, Raymond Robinson; dramatic subjects—Clay- 
ton D. Gilbert; Italian—Anna Botero. 


I See That 








José Mojica, of the Chicago Civic and Ravinia Opera Com- 
_ panies, has signed a three year contract with the Fox 

Film Corporation, to appear in movie-tone films in lead- 
ing roles. 

Alice Garrigue. Mott is spending the summer in Norway. 

John Francis Byrne, director of the Byrne Academy of Sing- 
ing in Paris, has been invited to spend three months or 
more in New York to demonstrate his art to Americans. 

Anita US ully believes that every hospital should have a music 
staff. 

Frank La Forge expresses some interesting views on song 
interpretation in this issue. 

Claudia Muzio made a sensational debut in Zurich. 

Maurice Dumesnil stopped off at New York for a few days 
en route from Kansas City to Paris. 

The Mannheim Festival proved to be a real national event. 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company next season will give 
an opera based on the book La Dame aux Camelias, com- 
posed by a native Chicagoan, Hamilton Forrest. 

Gustave L. Becker’s lecture on The Nature of Music and the 
Music of Nature is printed in this issue. 

Lucia Chagnon gives some memories of student days with 
Lilli Lehmann. 

George Eastman has presented the thirty-two Rochester 
public schools with radio equipment. 

Maazel’s fifth Berlin concert was another triumph. 

The summer school commencement of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory will be held on July 30. 

Tannhauser opened the Zoo Opera Company’s Wagner sea- 


son. 

The Chautauqua musical season opened on July 9 with a 
fine orchestral program under Albert Stoessel. 

The National Association of Dunning System Teachers held 
its first convention on July 12-13 in New York. 

Joseph Lautner, of the faculty of Ithaca Conservatory, 
scored a notable success in recital in Ithaca. 

Ernest Williams is to head the Conway Band School. 

Elly Ney was acclaimed at Hollywood. 

The Heidelberg Festival opened auspiciously with Die Mei- 
stersinger, Bodanzky conducting. 

John Erskine has won fame as author, lecturer, pianist, and 
teacher. 

Gigli was acclaimed at his first recital in Zurich. 

Anton Bilotti is to tour the United States in 1930-31. 

Mary Miller Mount is vacationing in Avalon, N. J. 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, noted duo-pianists, are 
already scheduled for many concerts next season. 

The Stadium concerts continue to attract large and enthu- 
siastic crowds. 

San-Malo, Spanish violinist, will broadcast on the At the 
Baldwin hour, July 28. 

The enrollment at Frantz Proschowski’s summer master 
class at Kansas City was one of the largest in his ex- 
perience. 


Stadium Concerts 


(Continued from page 21) 
Jury 20 


The following evening brought as its most notable feature 
the first presentation at the Stadium of Deems Taylor’s 
symphonic poem, Jurgen. This work, which was given its 
initial performance three and a half years ago by the New 
York Symphony under Walter Damrosch, has been revised 
since that time by the composer. The revision has been in 
shortening it somewhat, or, as Mr. Taylor expressed it, 
“telescoping” it. 

The poem was inspired, the program notes explain, by 
James Branch Cabell’s novel of the same name. The music 
does not purport to tell the story of the book, but rather its 
philosophic theme—the unanswerable riddle of life. Mr. 
Taylor’s skill at translating literature into terms of music 
is, of course, well known, but it is never more apparent, or 
more necessary, than in Jurgen. 

In Jurgen the composer has expressed weariness, defeat, 
general futility, picturing his hero “beaten at last by the 
pathos and mystery of life’—all this without the drabness 
and monotony suggested by such a theme. The orchestra, 
under van Hoogstraten’s capable baton, gave the work a 
worthy performance, and at the end Mr. Taylor was called 
to the podium to share the hearty applause of an audience 
of 7,500. Other numbers played were the third symphony 


CLAUDIO MUZIO TO WED IN ITALY 


Word comes from Italy of the 
forthcoming wedding of Claudia 
Musio, who thrilled Chicago au- 
diences in past seasons with the 
Chicago Civic Opera, and Renato 
Liberati, son of a Roman cloth- 
ing merchant, who has been press 
agent for the Teatro Reale dur- 
ing the past season. The ro- 
mance, according to opera friends 
of the pair, sprang up during the 
course of the winter unbeknown 
to anyone and the news of the 
coming ceremony took all by 
surprise. The marriage was 
scheduled to take place at Miss 
Muzio’s villa at Faenza in northern Italy on July 22. 





of Brahms, the overture to Russlan and Ludmilla by Glinka, 
with the Londonderry air as an encore, and Les Preludes of 
Liszt. 


Mehan Studio Recitals 


The third in a series of five students’ recitals, all by pupils 
of Mrs. Mehan, took place on June 30 at the John Dennis 
Mehan Studios, Carnegie Hall, New York, with Mildred 
Elson, soprano, singing a program of three song-groups, 
in French, German and English, and an operatic aria. In this 
program lay scope for a general showing of the charming 
young artist’s abilities, the French songs (by Szulc, Weck- 
erlin, anda Rimsky-Korsakoff aria) especially displaying 
her powers; there was lightness, animation and grace in 
them. As to the German Lieder by Schubert, Schumann and 
Strauss, they were sung in excellent style, with feeling and 
appreciation of their sentiment. Beautiful tones were heard 
in the aria from Louise (Charpentier), and the closing 
group of songs by Josten, Griffes and Weaver were sung 
with clear, pure tone, and appropriate expression. Eusebia 
Simpson played excellent accompaniments. The smiling 
young woman plans to give programs next season in French, 
with period costumes. 

Dorothy Johnson, soprano, with Marian Page Johnson at 
the piano, was heard in the previous recital, the singer re- 
ons the fine success achieved last season at a similar 
affair. 

Leroy Weil, baritone, gave the fourth of the series on 
June 27. He takes his art seriously, and has obviously 
studied conscientiously. As a result, he sings with fluent 
ease, well developed and modulated tone, beautiful legato 
and an ability for dynamics which is quite surprising. This 
is especially true because the singer gives the impression of 
having such even quality that one hardly expects the expan- 
sion of which he is capable, and which makes his singing 
so colorful. 

From an interpretive standpoint Mr. Weil is also to be 
commended; he has a thorough understanding of the spirit 
of each song, and elucidates the foreign text by a sbort but 
pointed outline. Among his unusual selections were listed: 
songs by Pezzer, Honneger, Korngold, Schoenberg, Tedesco, 
and Recli. He was assisted by Eusebia Simpson at the 
piano, a very able and thorough accompanist. 

On June 30 Mrs. Mehan presented the following pupils: 
Anne Benedict, Wildine Kruse, Elizabeth Eaton (dramatic 
reader), Alice Swanson, Dodd Mehan and Elliott Stewart, 
assisted by Marion Johnson, Madeleine Ceres and Eusebia 
Simpson, pianists. The program opened with a duet from 
La Forza del Destino, sung by Messrs. Mehan and Stewart, 
accompanied by Mrs. Mehan, in which both young men dis- 
played dramatic feeling, as well as fine vocal training and 
faultless unity. Wildine Kruse followed, singing a group of 
German songs with tenderness and charming freshness of 
voice. Miss Benedict’s songs, by Martin, Rogers and Rach- 
maninoff, were well selected to bring out the qualities of 
genuine feeling that characterize her singing, and Miss 
Swanson’s clear soprano was heard to advantage in Mas- 
senet’s Elegie and an aria from Semiramis (Gluck). Dodd 
Mehan, baritone, was accorded hearty applause for his ef- 
fective singing of an aria from Liza Lehmann’s Persian 
Garden, and a number by Bayler. Elliott Stewart’s Old Irish 
Songs and an aria from L’Africaine fully merited the en- 
thusiasm with which the audience received them. Additional 
numbers were given by Mildred Elson, Dorothy Johnson 
and Helen Short. A word of praise should be said for Miss 
Eaton’s dramatic readings, also mention should be made of 
the excellent accompaniments furnished by Mrs. Mehan and 
the Misses Johnson, Ceres and Simpson. 


Mischakoff Re-engaged 
Owing to Mischa Mischakoff’s great success at his first 
appearance in Seattle, Wash., on June 19, he was re-engaged 
for June 30. Mr. Mischakoff was soloist with the American 
Philharmonic Orchestra at the University of Washington 
Stadium. He will spend the summer at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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Chautauqua Musical 
Season Opens 


Symphonic and Solo Concerts Arouse 


Enthusiasm—Scholarships Given 


for Summer School 


Crautaugua, N. Y.—An ambitious sum- 
mer season of orchestral music began on 
July 9, when Albert Stoessel directed an or- 
chestra of fifty musicians in the opening 
program. An enthusiastic reception made 
manifest by great applause, and the charac- 
teristic Chautauqua salute of waving hand- 
kerchiefs, greeted the men when they ap- 
peared on the » of the huge amphithea- 
- Ihe audience was estimated at 5,000. 

o add to the importance of the occasion 
Dr Daniel Gregory Mason, eminent com- 
poser and literatteur, was present to witness 
the first Chautauqua performance of his 
Chanticleer Overture, a work of recent date 
and one which shows the same careful work- 
manship and originality of thematic mate- 
rial which have characterized his former 
works. Though not ultra-modern in feeling, 
yet the overture is definitely a work of the 
present, and one cannot but be impressed by 
the fact that it is distinctly an addition to 
the all-too-limited literature of the American 
school of composition. That the work met 
with much favor was evident, and the com- 
poser was urged to rise several times to ac- 
knowledge the applause. On the same pro- 
gram, Judson House, tenor, appeared as so- 
loist with the orchestra in an aria from 
Gounod’s Faust — Salute, Demeure — well 
meriting the ovation which he _ received. 
I'schaikowsky’s Symphony No. 4 and the 
Caprice Espagnol of Rimsky-Korsakoff com- 
pleted the evening’s entertainment. 

On july 10 a matinee program was pre- 
sented by the Symphony, with Mary Cathe- 
rine Akins, soprano, as the soloist in Mozart’s 
Dove Sono. The following evening another 
soprano was heard, at the third concert, Milo 
Miloradovich, who was recalled to repeat 
her number. On this program Handel's 
Music for the Royal Fireworks and Saint- 
Saéns’ Le Rouet d’Omphale were outstand- 
ing numbers. A morning concert for chil- 
dren was given on July 13, at which Mr. 
made explanatory remarks on the 
works played and gave a short lesson in in- 
strumentation with frequent illustration. He 
called upon his young listeners with ques- 
tions and was given answers for the most 
part intelligent but which occasionally pro- 
voked mirth from the adult members of the 
audience. A concert of semi-popular char- 
acter closed the week on Saturday evening, 
with Alfredo Valenti as bass soloist. 

The music department of the Chautauqua 
Summer Schools opened on July 8 with a 
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record enrollment in Ernest Hutcheson’s 
master class for pianists. Three scholar- 
ships were offered. The first, presented by 
the Juilliard School of New York, was won 
by Gregory Ashman. The Ernest Hutche- 
son scholarship was awarded to Romolo 
Singer of Buffalo, a pupil of Gaston Dethier. 
The half-scholarship donated by the class of 
1928 went to Evelyn McCam, pupil of Ray- 
m md Wilson of the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic; Louise Culver, pupil of Muriel Kerr, 
received honorable mention. 

A series of Sunday afternoon organ re- 
citals is being given by Hugh Porter, or- 
ganist of Chautauqua Institution and the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York, 
on the great Massey Memorial organ in the 
amphitheater. Mr. Porter presents pro- 
grams which cover comprehensively organ 
literature from Bach to modern composers, 
and he is assisted by vocal and instrumental 
soloists of reputation. He is exceptionally 
well equipped technically and musically and 
performs the many works with a degree of 
adequacy rarely found even among artists 
of the first rank. 

The Chautauqua Choir, a body of singers 
which numbers 400 members at the height 
of the season, is under the direction of R. 
Lee Osburn and is heard regularly at all 
Sunday services and in connection with the 
symphony orchestra. D. N. 


Memories ‘of Student Days 
With Lilli Lehmann 


(Continned from page 6) 
LEHMANN PupPILs 


Some of Frau Lehmann’s most prominent 
pupils included: Frau Siegert, first colora- 
tura soprano at Duisburg Opera; Mme. 
Urzehaack, of the Frankfort-am-Mainz Op- 
era; Lillian Wecks, now teaching in New 
York; Ann Lucky, another American; Adri- 
an Wineobel, who teaches in Norman, Okla. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Morgan Phillipps, of 
Cleveland, O.; Emilia Cloutier, who has 
been with Miss Chagnon for the last five 
years and is qualified to teach the Lehmann 
method; Eleanor Eberhardt; Margaret Ev- 
erett, with the American Opera Company ; 
Leonora Corona, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Mme. San-Malo, wife of the 
Panama violinist; and Josephine Bumillei 
Ewers, wife of the noted Hein Ewers. 


Gould Heard at Evanston Festival 


At the recent Evanston, IIl., Festival, Her- 
bert Gould sang the dual roles of the Satrap 
and the Old Hebrew in Samson and Delilah, 
and received noteworthy criticism from the 
press. The Evanston Review stated that 
“Herbert Gould was the particular satisfac- 
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tion of the evening when clearness of enun- 
ciation is considered, and his singing was 
beautiful.” The Chicago Daily Journal de- 
clared that he so pleased the audience that 
he had it talking about him in the intermis- 
sion, and the Daily Tribune remarked that he 
sang his English words so that they stood 
out above everyone else. 


The Nature of Music and 
the Music of Nature 


(Continued from page 10) 
Brahms, Wolf and Richard Strauss, and how 
unsatistying would some of them sound. 
Schubert’s “Les Adieux” runs along a good 
part of the time on one repeated tone, but 
observe what his harmonization makes of it. 

Some people, practically “tone deaf,” can 
enjoy a composition having a stirring, well 
marked, and sufficiently varied rhythm. 

Considering music as a language (of the 
soul) we should endeavor to fathom the 
meaning of its tones or sounds. 

Taking it as an art, we should try to ap- 
preciate more fully its grandeur and beauty, 
as well as its symmetry, variety, and unity. 

We do not necessarily require brooks or 
birds for educators. Living in the city, we 
have bells, street calls, the hum and buzz of 
active life all around, and with careful listen- 
ing, we may even here find tones of music, 
at any rate rich suggestions for our mu- 
sical imagination, 

If Richard Strauss could be brought blind- 
folded to one of our big baseball games, 
what a stirring “Symphonic Poem” could he 
not create out of its sound impressions! 

If we would only give the ear its every 
opportunity for development by mentally 
keeping it open, we should find increasing 
interest, pleasure, instruction, guidance, and 
benefit therefrom. 

We then might hear the voice of “The 
Creator” in many varieties of expression. 

When we next get out into nature, we 
should try to detect and interpret its inti- 
mate sounds, and find in them both delight 
and moral uplift. It would not require a 
bath in “Dragon’s blood” (as Siegfried in 
Wagner’s music drama) to get the meaning 
of the forest birds’ message. 

A musically gifted person may tell when 
there are tears in a voice, even when the 
eyelids are dry and the spoken words are 
intended to convey a cheerful or carefree 
impression. 

So the song of joy of a free bird on the 
tree top sounds different to me than the 
same bird’s song when captive in a cage. To 
get the utmost out of the tone messages of 
nature, one should put oneself mentally in 
place and condition of the respective tone 
producer. In this case comes into play not 
only imagination, but as well the power of 
self illumination. 

I therefore urge every one of you perse- 
veringly to develop this wonderful discrimi- 
nating sense of hearing, and to use it towards 
getting even nearer to the inner, better self. 

It will enrich your mental, moral, and 
esthetic centers of consciousness, until final- 
ly you may more readily hear and eagerly 
obey the ‘Wee small voice.” 


Dumesnil Enroute to Europe 

Maurice Dumesnil pdssed through New 
York on his way to Europe, sailing on the 
George Washington on July 24. Mr. Du- 
mesnil had just concluded a six weeks’ piano 
master class course which he conducted with 
great success at the Kansas City-Horner 
Conservatory. He has been invited to return 
next year to conduct a similar course at the 
same institution. 


Ackley Studio to Specialize in 
Scenes and Acts from Operas 
Lyman Ackley has resigned from the 

music department of Chicora College in Co- 

lumbia, S. C., and with Thelma Ballou 

Ackley will open a voice studio in that city 

where particular attention will be given to 

the presentation of scenes and acts from the 
different operas. 


Redlands to Hear Althouse 


Paul Althouse, in addition to his list of 
Pacific tour summer dates already an- 
nounced, has been engaged as tenor soloist 
on August 9 in Redlands, Calif. 


Obituary 


MAIKI JARNEFELT-PALMGREN 

HevstnGrors.—Maiki Jarnefelt-Palmgren, 
who was perhaps Finland’s greatest singer, 
died on July 5 from the effects of a para- 
lytic stroke which occurred during the re- 
hearsal of an oratorio, in Aabo. This famous 
singer, who was especially known for her 
Wagner roles and who was often heard in 
Bayreuth, was in her sixtieth year. J, 
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John Erskine: Author, Lecturer, 
Pianist and Teacher 


John Erskine was born in New York Oc- 
tober 5, 1879, but his childhood and youth 
were spent in Weehawken, N. J., where he 
was educated at home until he was fifteen. 
He finished his preparation for college at 


JOHN ERSKINE, 
president of the Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic. Mr. Erskine is to appear as piano 
soloist with the National High School 
Orchestra in Interlochen, Mich., tomor- 
row, July 28, and with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra at Chautauqua on 
August 7. (Photo by Nickolas Muray.) 


the Columbia Grammar School, and entered 
Columbia College in the autumn of 1896, 
graduating in 1900. From the age of six un- 
til toward the end of his college course he 
studied piano and composition, first with 
Frank Fruttchey, of New Jersey, then with 
Carl Walter of New York. During the 
first two college years he studied composi- 
tion and orchestration with Edward Mac- 
Dowell. 

The year after graduating he won the 
prize offered by the Century Magazine for 
the best poem by recent graduates, and from 
that time up to the present he has devoted 
himself to the practice and the teaching of 
literature. He left Columbia in 1903 with 
the degree of A.M. and Ph.D., and taught 
literature at Amherst College until 1909, 
when he returned to teach at Columbia Uni- 

versity 

In 1918 and 1919 he was in France with 
the American Expeditionary Force, as chair- 
man of the Army Educational Commission 
which directed the civilian training of the 
army until the Armistice, and for the fol- 
lowing nine months provided educational 
opportunities to qualified soldiers while they 
were waiting for boats to bring them home. 
The headquarters of the Army Educational 
Commission were at Beaune, Burgundy. 
where a university was established in a field 
hospital. About ten thousand students were 
sent to study in French universities for the 
spring term of 1919, and about two thousand 
were sent to British universities. At the 
conclusion of this work General Pershing 
decorated Mr. Erskine with the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, and the French 
Ministry of Instruction made him Chevalier 
of the Legion d’Honneur. At the same time 
the city of Beaune made him an honorary 
citizen, and just recently he was presented 
with the degree of Doctor of Letters by the 
University of Bordeaux, in honor of his 
work at that time. On his return from the 
war he resumed his teaching at Columbia 
until February, 1928, when the University 
granted him leave of absence to make an 
extended lecture tour of the country, and 
afterwards to serve as president of the 
Juilliard School of Music. 

Since the publication of 
of Helen of Troy in 1925, Mr. Erskine has 
been known chiefly as a novelist. In other 
fields, however—in poetry, in criticism, and 
in scholarship—he has long enjoyed an in- 
ternational reputation. 

In recent years Mr. Erskine has resumed 
his playing of the piano, studying with Ernest 
Hutcheson, and occasionally playing in pub- 
lic. Early in 1927 he played with his friends, 
Olin Downes, the critic, and _ the late 
Ernest Urchs, of Steinway & Company, in a 
three-piano concert for the benefit of the 
MacDowell Colony. In 1928 he played at 
Ann Arbor, and at Buffalo with Walter 
Damrosch on the farewell tour of the New 
York Symphony. For several seasons he 
has played with the orchestra at Chautauqua. 
He is not disposed to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of his musical performances, since he 
is well aware of his shortcomings, even as 
an amateur, but he believes that amateurs 
should practice the arts, if anyone is willing 
to listen to them, and he is quoted as saying 
that he will play for anyone anywhere “once,” 
and after that they must take care of them- 
selves. 


The Private Life 
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MISCHA MISCHAKOFF DURING MOMENTS OF RELAXATION 

(1) Left to right: Meredith Wilson, conductor of the Midsummer Concerts at Seattle, 

Wash., and Mischa Mischakoff, violinist, who was soloist with the orchestra on June 

19 and 30, playing the Mendelssohn and Tschaikowsky concertos; he had great suc- 

cess and received the highest praise of the press. (2) Messrs. Mischakoff and Wilson 

about to start for a motor trip. Mr. Mischakoff again will spend part of the summer 
in Chautauqua, N. 


A GROUP AT PEABODY CONSERVATORY, 
in Baltimore, including Otto Ortmann, the director; members of the faculty, and the 
advanced students who this year won the coveted Peabody diploma, Bachelor of Must 
degree, and teachers’ certificates. The winter term at the conservatory closed May 31, 
and summer classes are now in session. (Photo by A. Jackson Company) 





VLADIMIR SHAVITCH AND HIS DAUGHTER, DOLLINA, IN MOSCOW. 
In the background is the Kreml. Shavitch has been making an extensive tour 
abroad, conducting in various cities with such invariable success that he has been 
invited to continue his stay indefinitely. He will return, however, to America in 
Sepiember to resume his post at the head of ihe Syracuse Symphony Orchestra. 





THELMA GIVEN, 
photographed at Provincetown, Cape Cod 
where she is spending the summer at her 





‘ home. Miss Given is now under the man 

HAROLD LAND, agement of Concert Management Daniel 

baritone, fishing at White Lake at the Mayer, Inc., and will be heard in New 
age of six. York and Boston recitals in November 





ALEXANDER BERNE’S PUPILS WHO APPEARED IN 
FINAL RECITALS IN NEWARK, N. J. 
Upper Group—-Members of the Junior and Intermediate Depart- 
ments, who were heard in recital at the South Side High School 
Auditorium in that city on June 24. Shown with Mr. Berne are 
Florence Savall, assistant to Mr. Berne; Betty Fitzherbert, who 
gave a classic dance; Mary Alice Williams, Bamberger Scholar- 
ship Winner; William Witman, Shirley Resenblum, Dorothy 
Tompkins, Theodore Wagner, Jr., George Pashkow, Jerome 
Gomberg, Mildred Kemper, Helene Nippes, Virginia Atkinson, 
Honor Tansey, Lorraine Halpern, Dorothea Buermann, Paul 
Fisch, Evelyn Kirchner, Margaret Meeker, Jean Pashkow, Ber- 
nice Woodruff, Betty Klein, Evelyn Neidish, Alice Goodman, 
Betty Kempf, Evelyn Mignot, Grace Mindnich, Hazel Young, 
Dorothy Peterson and Helen Friedman. The recital was attended 
by over 800 people, and their applause gave ample evidence of 
the splendid manner in which the pupils acquitted themselves. 
Lower Group—Members of the « Advanced Department, who were 
heard in the same auditorwm, June 27, before nearly 1,000 per- 
sons. In addition to Rudolph Fuchs, violinist, assisting artist, Mr. 





Berne and Miss Savall, the picture shows: Mary Alice Williams, seni tise fe 

Betty Fitzherbert, Kathryn Dennison, Eleanor Golz, Elizabeth RUTH SHAFFNER, \ONALD 

Boyle, Ruth Jongeneel, Dorothy Peterson, Helen Friedman, dramatic soprane, en route to Europe, DONALD McGILL, 

Esther Krohn, Florence Greger, Elise Wagner, Irene Cheslock, phoiographed with Captain Mackeprang baritone, in the Luxembourg Gardens 
Ada Twerdowsky (WOR staff pianist) and Florence Bines and Chief Officer Busch of the S.S. Paris. Upon Mr. McGill's return from 

Schulte. Florence Schaatschneider also took part although she Westphalia. Miss Shaffner will return the Fontainebleau School of Music, he 

is not pictured above. The program was interesting and reflected to this country the latter part of Sep will have a tour of the middle-west and 
credit both upon these advanced pupils and their able mentor. tember. southern states 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Many interesting and 
commendable pupils’ recitals were the main 
musical events of the last of the season. 
Those participating in the recital given by 
some of the pupils of R. Leon Trick’s large 
classes were Irwin Katz, Mary Chappelle, 
Barbara Seiler, Leora Keeney, Marion Wink- 
ler, Ethel Weiser, Grace Johnston, Herman 
Moss, Walter Peek, Jr., Beresford Wells 
and Lillian Goss, in a finely played program. 
Mr. Trick received many congratulatory 
comments 

Nellie M. Gould’s piano pupils were heard 
in the Town Club; Alma Klein, contralto, 
assisted. The participants were all advanced 
pupils, presenting a program of much ex- 
cellence both in content and interpretation. 

Mildred Pearl Kelling’s large class of 
piano pupils gave an enjoyable oe in the 
music room of the Grosvenor Library, those 
participating, from the smallest to the more 
advanced pupils, showing admirable training 
A large and well pleased audience was pres- 
ent 

Jane Showerman McLeod’s pupils’ recitals 
are always of high order of merit and re- 
flect the excellence of training received. Her 
handsome residence-studio was well filled by 
participants and many musi 
cians, who thoroughly enjoyed the varied 
program admirably played by June Paulus, 
Margaret Strasmer, Margaret Lodge, Mabel 
Elias, Marguerite Irr, Robert Noehren and 
Leslie Barnette. 

Some of Mrs. 


friends of the 


John Leonard Eckel’s violin 
students played in the Town Club, a large 
audience highly appreciating the fine pro- 
gram and its performance. There was some 
splendid talent displayed among the junior 
pupils, many of the seniors having already 
proved their ability and the result of serious 
study and fine training. The participants 
were Judith Silverman, Lucy Salifene, Mary 
Lee, Helen Peterson, Ruth Johnston, Joseph 
La Duca, Raymond Baum, Serena Goya, 
Marie Amati and Marion Nolat, with Eliza 
beth Ackerman at the piano. Mrs. Eckel 
left soon after the recital for Chicago, where 
she is to be one of the teachers at the sum- 
Chicago Musical College. 
presented a lengthy and 
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varied program, given by her pupils of the 
Locke primary plan and the advanced stu- 
dents, in St. Luke’s Evangelical Church. A 
large audience was in attendance, expressing 
its pleasure and approval in well merited 
applause. The quality of Mrs. Locke’s teach- 
ing is too well known to need further com- 
ment. The participants were Mary Maloney, 
Marjorie Kirk, Jewel Schoen, Jean Hughey, 
Marie Regester, Mary Reeves, Ruth Geiger, 
June Sprickman, Charles Norton, Harriet 
Maxon, Mary Meyer, Edward Reeves, Ma- 
rion Howes, Sara Harris, Adelaide Har- 
mel, Florence Schuler, Edith Ringbom, Bet- 
ty Robinson and Frances Mullen. 

A violin recital given by preparatory and 
intermediate pupils of Olive Wesley was 
held in the music room of the Grosvenor Li- 
brary before an enthusiastic audience. The 
program of standard compositions was well 
played and reflected credit upon the teacher. 
Minnie C. Schultz furnished musicianly ac- 
companiments at the piano. 

Margaret Jane Ferguson, director of 
Neighborhood Home Music School, an- 
nounces a series of closing recitals at the 
school, when piano and violin pupils will 
participate. Some of her pupils gave an 
enjoyable recital in the studio, on which oc- 
casion all the pupils, from the little eight- 
year-old to the more advanced, acquitted 
themselves with much credit to their teacher. 

Clara and Florence Schwarb gave a series 
of pupils’ recitals in their attractive resi- 
dence-studio. 

News of interest to Buffalo friends comes 
from Jessamine Long, soprano, who has 
been studying in Paris the past season with 
Mme. Lassard. She has been soprano solo- 
ist at the American Cathedral Church of 
the Holy Trinity, where music of outstand- 
ing excellence has been presented under the 
direction of Lawrence Whipp, organist: she 
has also appeared in recitals at the U. S. 
Students’ and Artists’ Club. Miss Long 
planned to attend the Munich Music Festi- 
val before sailing for home on September 1. 

Laura Duerstein, contralto, met with much 
success in her groups of songs for the annual 
luncheon of the Delaware Avenue Baptist 
Church Women’s Association and for the 
Rubinstein luncheon. L. H. M. 


Norwich, N. Y. Ann Rosalie Ham- 
ilton gave a concert at the Congregational 
Church, July 8, which attracted a large audi- 
ence. The yong woman gave a similar con- 
cert in the same church two years ago, which, 
under the —— of various civic societies, 
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was a huge success. Since that time she 
was heard by Gatti-Casazza, who is said to 
have given her much encouragement and ad- 
vised her to study in Italy. Spending the 
last year there, this concert showed what she 
has accomplished, her splendid dramatic so- 
prano voice being heard in arias from L’ Afri- 
caine, and songs mostly by moderns. High 
tones of beautiful quality, a delightful 
personality, and obvious intellectual qual- 
ities, all betoken a fine future for 
the young woman. John I. Richer, 
cellist, played solos by Bach and others with 
beauty of tone, and pianist Russell White 
was heard in pieces by Dohnanyi and Mac- 
Dowell, which showed him to be a brilliant 
player. Many flowers were lavished on the 
comely young woman, and in the audience 
were John Prindle Scott, Theodore Fitch, 
and others who came from Utica, Bingham- 
ton, Waterville and various towns of the 
Chenango Valley. 


CornisH ScHoot Notes 


Seattle, Wash. The Cornish School 
concluded a successful term on June 22. It 
is interesting to note that this institution is 
becoming nationally known, receiving its stu- 
dents from almost every state in the Union. 
A large number of programs were given in 
the Cornish Theater by the students including 
three plays. More interest has been created 
this year in the Little Theater Movement 
than any year previous. It is the object of 
the Cornish Theater to put on concerts of 
the highest standing and productions that are 
of interest to the public and of benefit to the 
students. Mrs. Maurice Browne is the di- 
rector and is presiding at the summer school 
that began July 18. Many other interesting 
courses have been planned; Richard Odlin 
is directing a Puppet course; Caird Leslie, 
ballet; Louise Soelberg, eurythmics. This 
school has the advantage over many others 
in that it is situated in a climate that is ideal 
and attracts many students for this reason. 


Alice Garrigue Mott Sails 


Alice Garrigue Mott recently completed a 
season filled with many splendid accomplish- 
ments for her, and sailed July 6 on the S.S. 
Stavangerfjord for Norway. During her 
absence she leaves her pupils under the 
guidance of Hans Morgenstern. 

Mme. Mott is greatly interested in the 
achievements of the Garrigue family and 
plans to devote time to studying a collection 
of five-hundred-year-old records that are in 
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Copenhagen. She will return to this coun- 
try in September to open her studios for next 
season, which already promises to be a busy 
one for this well known vocal teacher. 


Commencement at Denver College 
of Music 

When the Denver College of Music and 
the Blanche Dingley Mathews Piano School 
held their joint commencement exercises re- 
cently, the honorary degree of Master of 
Music was conferred by the college upon 
Blanche Dingley Mathews and Solomon 
Ancis. Mrs. Mathews delivered a very vital 
and inspirational address upon The Function 
of Music in the Fine Art of Living. The A 
Capella Choir of the college sang several 
numbers under the direction of John C. Wil- 
cox and thrilled the audience by its beauti- 
fully finished performance. The college fac- 
ulty string quartet (Henry Trustman Gins- 
burg, first violin and leader) also greatly 
impressed the large gathering. 

College graduates receiving degrees and 
diplomas on this occasion were Marjorie 
Drake Collett and Helen Elizabeth Knotek, 
Bachelor of Music; Marie Ninger Eastwood, 
Bachelor of Music Education; Emma Alice 
Brainerd, Bachelor of Music Pedagogy; 
Marjorie Mellow Auger, Lucile Fowler, 
Vera Franson and Everett E. Foster, Grad- 
uate Certificate in Applied Music. Eighteen 
students of the Mathews School received 
fourth grade certificates. 

The Denver College of Music summer 
master school of five weeks’ duration began 
July 1, with Percy Rector Stephens and 
John Powell as guest teachers. Mrs. Math- 
ews is conducting an accredited normal 
course for piano teachers, and Mr. Wilcox 
an accredited course in vocal pedagogy. 


Distinguished Artists For Friends 
of Music 

The Society of the Friends of Music an- 
nounces twenty-two artists for next season 
for a total of seventy-two engagements. The 
list includes: Margaret Matzenauer, Editha 
Fleischer, Elisabeth Rethberg, Ethyl Hayden, 
Marion Telva, Dorothea Flexer, Louise 
Lerch, Lawrence Tibbett, George Meader, 
Friederich Schorr, Fraser Gange, Alexander 
Kipnis, Paul Althouse, Carl Schlegel, Max 
Bloch, Dudley Marwick, Harold Bauer, 
3enno Moiseiwitsch, Harold Samuel, Kurt 
Ruhrseitz and Lynnwood Farnam. 
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E. C. Schirmer Music Co., Boston 

New Music by Heinrich Gebhard.— 
The list is as follows: (1) Waltz Suite for 
two pianon, four hands; (2) three concert 
pieces for piano; (3) Daffodils (petit bal- 
let), a teaching piece for piano, third 
grade. To begin with the last named, this 
is a composition of moderate length, in a 
graceful, slow waltz movement. It has two 
leading melodies of divergent mood and 
character, the one lending relief to the other. 
It is surely music that any pianist of moder- 
ate attainment will enjoy playing. 

The Waltz Suite for two pianos consists 
of six movements, separated by only slight 
pauses. The music is melodically simple 
and very brilliant, but structurally some- 
what complex, with many passages of ef- 
fective counterpoint and countermelody, 
canonic imitation and particularly beautiful 
harmonic effects. Mr. Gebhard is a real 
melodist, and his thematic material is very 
striking and stands out in these tuneless days 
as something precious and very much worth- 
while. 

The three concert pieces are entitled 
Voices of the Valley, Moon Children, and 
Surf Riders. Voices of the Valley is a 
curious composition, with a most unusual 
structure. It is for the most part as near 
as possible to the effect of four hand play- 
ing with two hands on a single piano, and 
has a rich effectiveness that is luscious in 
the extreme. There are moments in this 
pieces of considerable difficulty, but there is 
nothing that is not altogether pianistic. 

Moon Children is of another sort, having 
a sharply staccato left hand part—broken 
chords played swiftly and softly—and a 
lovely tune for the right hand. In the sec- 
ond part of the piece the mood suddenly 
changes, legato chords replacing the staccato 
and leading then to a movement that is a 
sort of waltz, in spite of the 5-4 time that 
occasionally appears in it. There is then a 
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resumption of the beginning and the usual 
form is carried out. 

Finally, the Surf Riders, the most bril- 
liant of these compositions and very ap- 
propriately dedicated to Felix Fox, is a 
swift, dashing allegro, the effect of which is 
tremendously emotional and is calculated to 
delight any audience. This is modernistically 
Chopinesque and full of glamour and ap- 
peal. The climax toward the close, and the 
gradual diminuendo to the scarcely audible 
end, are delightful. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

The Musical Quarterly, July, 1929.— 
This issue of the Quarterly, which was 
founded in 1915 by Rudolph E. Schirmer, 
under the editorship of O. G. Sonneck, very 
suitably contains in its opening pages an 
article by Sonneck entitled The Future of 
Musicology in America. This article begins 
with a paragraph regretting the disappear- 
ance of the Internationale Musik Gesell- 
schaft, which was one of the organizations 
to be killed off by the war. Its place has 
been taken by the Société Internationale de 
Musicologie, started in 1927, and Sonneck 
remarks that “a great compliment was paid 
America by electing—I am happy to say, at 
my suggestion—my successor at the Library 
of Congress, Mr. Carl Engel, into the inner 
council of this society, which has revived, if 
not the machinery, at least the idea and the 
ideals of the defunct I. M. G.” The balance 
of Sonneck’s article is devoted to a discus- 
sion of musicology, and a very amusing dis- 
cussion it is. He concludes with the state- 
ment that “The real discomfiture of musi- 
cology in America, as I see it, lies in- this— 
that of all the arts music is still supposed to 
be so mysterious a manifestation of the di- 
vine afflatus that its study, in the sense of 
‘Das Ding an sich,’ is considered almost sac- 
rilegious; and if not that, at least wholly 
superfluous—for practical purposes. Unless 
a bit of historical investigation serves some 
‘practical purpose,’ journalistic scoffers su- 
perciliously eye it as of ‘merely antiquarian 
interest.’ But who determines what a prac- 
tical purpose in and where it begins or ends? 
Also, why must a practical purpose always 
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underlie a student’s historical curiosity? If 
Beauty be self-sufficient, so is Science and, 
if you please, even the Science of Beauty. 
What sets music so far apart from literature 
that what one might call the philology of 
music requires the passport of a practical 
purpose ?” 

It is a great pity that the world, and par- 
ticularly America, has not more such musi- 
cologists as was Sonneck. He had a thor- 
oughness that is, to say the least of it, rare, 
and after having made his investigations he 
had a literary style that put them before the 
reader dressed in their Sunday clothes, so 
that however dry their titles might sound, 
there was nothing dry or unlovely in the re- 
ports of this great investigator’s researches. 

So much for Sonneck. The balance of 
this Quarterly, now under the editorship of 

Carl Engel, is as interesting as these quar- 
pe always have been from the beginning. 
There is some new Wagner correspondence ; 
an article entitled What is Music? by Wil- 
liam Arms Fischer, which fits in strangely 
with Sonneck’s remarks—“What is music, 
anyhow? Ask the Musician: he of all 
others should know. The musician, how- 
ever, is interested primarily in the art it- 
self; he is too absorbed in his activities as a 
pe rformer or creator of music to think of 
its reason for being, and, as a rule, is im- 
patient of attempts to rationalize it or ex- 
plain it, claiming, as most artists to, that 
‘beauty is its own excuse for being ;’’’—there 
is an article on Indian Music; something 
about Rimsky-Korsakoff; criticism of early 
Italian opera in England; Australian Bush 
Songs; Delius and America; Jewish na- 
tional music; The Flute; and a carefully 
compiled quarterly booklist, including the 
music books of all languages. 


Two Songs by George Bagby 

The most notable thing about Bagby’s tal- 
ent is its versatility. He can write quite as 
easily, apparently, and certainly quite as 
satisfactorily, in a serious style as he can in 
the most popular of popular styles, and which 
of the two he likes the best it would be hard 
to guess. It would seem probable that the 
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serious style is that natural to him and that 
the things he writes in popular vein are in 
the nature of more or less of a joke. 

These two songs, both published by M. 
Witmark & Sons, are entitled His Sweetes’ 
Song and Daffodils, the words by Frank L. 
Stanton and Clinton Scollard. The first 
named is of course a “coon” song and the 
poem all right for those who like that kind of 
thing, which this reviewer most definitely 
and decidedly does not. Mr. Bagby has 
written a tune of pleasing, expressive char- 
acter to Stanton’s words and has ar- 
ranged it with a simple and remarkably ef 
fective accompaniment. It is altogether an 
exceedingly neat piece of writing and struc- 
turally interesting. The tune is slightly syn 
copated, but is far from being ragtime and 
still further from being jazz. 

Daffodils is a song of another sort, but 
no less tuneful. It is quiet and gentle, with 
pleasing and effective harmonic effects and a 
good climax on a high A flat. It would 
prove a charming encore song. 


Witmark-W arner Shei Songs 
Win Quick Popularity 


The Witmarks, who are associated with 
the Warners, say that the sound picture will 
certainly prove the greatest song promoting 
device ever known in the music publishing in- 
dustry. “The dispatch,” says Witmark, “with 
which the song reaches the public ear in a 
sympathetic and correct setting is proving an 
asset of such magnitude as to exceed even 
the most optimistic hopes of those engaged 
in the publication of music.” As a result of 
the belief of the Witmarks and the Warners 
in the success of this device, eighteen branch 
offices have been opened, giving the organ- 
ization direct representation in Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Denver, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Detroit 
and Pittsburgh. At the W arner Bros. studio 
in Los Angeles, a staff of nine well-known 
composers is busy turning out music for the 
Warner Bros. and First National Vitaphone 
pictures. The tie-up between Witmark and 
Warner also makes available the Victor 
Herbert and Black and White catalogues. 
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ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 
—If you would like to earn additional pin 
money, or call it any name you wish, we 
may be able to give you an opportunity 
in that direction. If there is no dealer 
in your town featuring the Celebrated 
Century Certified Edition Sheet Music, 
selling at 15c a copy no matter what the 
published price may be, and you are ener- 
getic enough to go after such a proposi- 
tion, acting as a direct local agency, you 
may communicate with the undersigned, 
giving us reference as to your honesty, 
ability and standing in the community. 
Century Music Publishing Company, 235 
West 40th Street, New York. 





UNUSUAL STUDIO DUPLEX APART- 
MENT. Sublet at sacrifice. Furnished or 
unfurnished. Steinway Grand. Eight 


rooms. Three baths. Balcony. 30th 
Street and Madison Avenue, New eck 
Summer or longer. Address “S. B. 

care of MusicaL Courter, 113 West ih 
Street, New York. 








WANTED—ADDRESS OF ARNOLD 
POWELL, teacher of violin, composition 
and theory, who opened studio for short 
time in Steinway Hall. Claims to be 
pupil of Glazounow, and Wilhelmj. In- 
formation as to his present whereabouts 
will be appreciated. Address: “A. A. L.,” 
care of MusicaLt Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


CELLIST WANTED—College in middle 
west wants services of cellist, beginning in 
the Fall. position. In addition to 
teaching incumbent will have plenty of op- 








portunity to concertize in adjacent terri- 
tory. Address: “M. S.,” care of 
MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





RECITAL OPPORTUNITY—Singers, vi- 
olinists, pianists, ‘cellists, wishing to give 
their own recital in New York City can 
have the best possible presentation by thor- 
oughly organized and experienced manage- 
ment at reasonable terms. References 
given. Address: “N. ” care of 
Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street. 
New York. 


WANTED ADDRESS of Emmaletta Van- 
tine who formerly had a studio in Los 
Angeles. Information regarding her where- 
abouts will be appreciated. All communi- 
cations will be treated confidentially. Ad- 
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Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Teleph Lexingt 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Jap M 2 t 
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Music Study and Habit Formation 


A Brief Description of Some Elements That Operate Against Success 
in Music Study 


many of the tragedies in music 
education are unfortunately due to the early 
formation of bad habits of study. There 
are two decidedly dangerous practices often 
indulged in by pupils who are not properly 
directed by  . teachers. The first one is 
the desire on the part of the pupil to rush 
right into a personal performance of the 
music without first giving serious thought 
to what the music is all about. The second 
slovenliness :n forming habits of 
technical proficiency. Solid advice to any 
music student would always be, “take your 
music, sit down and read and carefully study 
it before you ever attempt to play it.” An 
other valuable hint is, “correct at once any 
abuse of accuracy in technic.” 

Students who follow and obey instructions 
of this character usually become successful 
performers or teachers, because they have 
the right attitude toward their work. We 
Go not believe that there is much to be 
gained inthe early stages of music instruc 
tion for pupils who do not possess technical 
proficiency to attempt to accomplish music 
without first studying the music We all 
understand that later on, when the course 
in sight reading is undertaken, a different 
problem is presented. In this case, the stu 
dent is merely expected to study music with 
an idea of developing skill in reading at 
sight. We feel sure that everyone under- 
stands the pedagogical distinction which is 
made here, and sight reading is usually a 
much later development. The practice of 
studying music before an attempt is made 
to perform it, gives the student an oppor- 
tunity to understand what the reading of 
music actually means. There are few peo 
ple who reach the point of being able to 
read a score at sight. They have to depend 
on the hearing of this music to make an 
impression. This is a poor form of mental 
training. The successful teacher will al- 
ways advise his pupils, no matter what mu- 
sic they are studying, to train the mind and 
the eye to make a comprehensive survey of 
the material at hand before any technical 
is demanded. 

In the majority of cases 
are forced to study music 
velop technical proficiency 
no particular intellectual 
work. Carelessness in the study of technic, 
particularly the slovenly manner in which 
difficult passages are performed, militates 
gainst any feeling on the part of 
the pupil because he realizes fully that he 
is not doing the right thing 
Hasit PUBLIC 
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FoRMATION IN ScHoot Work 

Perhaps in this field a little more attention 
is given to habit formation because the same 
principles of study applicable to music are 
maintained in other subjects. In music, 
however, there are many definite habits 
which must be formed and formed cor- 
rectly. Some of them are the habit of cor 
rect production, intonation, voice plac 
mg ;: habits of correct diction > habits ot 
correct performance, including accuracy in 
rhythmic and interval forms. But perhaps 
the most outstanding is the habit of correct 
listening. So people listen to music 
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intelligently. The majority of them remain 
quiet. and a great many talk, but the great 
care which is now taken throughout the 
public school systems to train children to 
the proper understanding of music appre 
ciation has done more than any 
agency to improve the cultural value of mu 
sic. Today millions of children are not only 
able to hear music correctly, but are 
able to give a very definite account of 
they have heard. In this regard the schools 
are excelling. It remains with the private 
teacher to study each pupil conscientiously 
in order that he may guide the individual 
in the proper channels of habit formation. 
There is no value in studying a thing half 
heartedly. 
technical study of music, particularly on the 
piano, that they are very often discouraged 
when too much insistence is placed on this 
mechanical side of the art, and yet every 
one knows that we cannot reach any stand 
ard in music without a technical equipment. 

Teachers realize that the study of technic 
must be done in many cases abstractly. The 
pupil misunderstands this and thinks that 
his instruction is negative. Most of them 
would much prefer to study technic by 
playing what are commonly known as at- 
tractive pieces. It is this particular digres- 
that makes for a carelessness in per- 
formance which is rarely overcome later on. 

Tue TECHNIC OF MUSICAL 

For music to make a definite impression 
upon a player it is necessary for that player 
to analyze the music from a standpoint 
which is very different from that of per- 
formance. To illustrate, we can use three 
names—Beethoven, Schubert, and Schu- 
mann. In studying the Beethoven sonata it 
is advisable for a student to understand 
what is meant by the sonata form. It 
should be clearly pointed out to a student 
that while Beethoven was the ideal classicist 
and wrote a great deal of his music ona strict 
form basis, yet his writings were nearly al- 
ways inspirational and could carry both per- 
former and listener to artistic heights. It 
was not so much the melody Beethoven 
used; it was the way in which he developed 
that melody. His writing at times is pon- 
derous in its musical complex, and yet so 
simple in its idea that even a child can un- 
derstand. The great beauty of his writing 
can never be discovered by merely playing 
the notes. There must be study and a very 
definite study along lines of artistic form, 
theoretical harmonization, and counterpoint. 
The technical difficulties of performance are 
due largely to the latter element, and for 
any student to fail to bring out what 
Beethoven himself has called the hidden 
voices in music, is in itself a very serious 
detriment to musical efficiency. 

The piano compositions of Schubert can 
always arouse a very lively interest in the 
study of folk music. A great deal of Schu- 
bert’s time was spent among the peasantry. 
He enjoyed playing for them and he en- 
joyed their simple musical taste. Because 
of this fact we can trace through his writ- 
ings a leaning in this direction, and we learn 
to a certain extent something about the na- 
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So many pupils rebel against the 


tional characteristics of his people. The piano 
compositions of Schumann, on the other 
hand, show an entirely different reaction to 
musical study. His were largely the fan- 
tastic operations of an intellectual agency. 
He expressed himself through the music 
writing rather than literary writing, although 
he had the talent for both. Anyone who 
carefully analyzes the Carnival will under- 
stand that he was a real defender of the 
romantic period in music which at that time 
was coming in for some severe criticism by 
the purists. It is in material of this kind 
that correct habit formations must be taught. 
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Lincoln, Neb., Notes 


Lincoln.—The Lincoln High School 
class A orchestra was named winner of the 
National High School Orchestra Contest, 
held at the University of Iowa under the 
auspices of the” National Society for the 
Advancement of Music. The Mount Clem- 
ons, Mich., Orchestra won first place in 
class B. 

Besides Lincoln, the finalists in class A 
were Flint, Mich., Waterloo, Ia., and Ham- 
mond, Ind. Following the final competition 
a giant orchestra, composed of some 500 
pieces, grouped together from the fifteen 
orchestras entered, played in concert, the 
program being broadcast from the University 
of lowa radio station. George Dasch, con- 
ductor of the Chicago Little Symphony Or- 
chestra; Sandor Harmati, conductor of the 
Omaha Symphony, and Vladimar Bakeleini- 
koff, assistant conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, directed the combined orchestra. 

Members of the orchestra were officially 
welcomed home from their triumph at an 


of the high school. The victory 
marks the second time that national honors 
have been won by the Lincoln Orchestra, 
since it took second place at the National 
Contest held at Kansas City in 1924. 

The Chamber of Commerce, local civic 
organizations and a number of individuals 
united under the direction of Mr. French 
and Adrian Newens to finish the job of rais- 
ing $1,325 with which to send the orchestra 
to the contest, after a benefit failed of that 
amount by $300. 

To Charles B. Righter, Jr., director, goes 
much of the credit for the rapid rise to na- 
tional prominence of the Lincoln High 
School Orchestra, according to high school 
officials. It was Mr. Righter who, while a 
student in the Lincoln High School, suc- 
ceeded in first organizing an orchestra there, 
in 1911. This first aggregation consisted of 
two violins, two clarinets, two drums, a cor- 
net, a trombone and a piano. 

Carl Steckelberg, a prominent Lincoln vio- 
tinict was the first director . the orchestra, 
and he was followed by W. L. Greenslit, of 
the University Publishing Company, whose 
son, Frank, is a member of the present or- 
chestra. In 1920 Mr. Righter succeeded to 
the directorship. Since then a number sof 
state contests have been won by the Lincoln 
High School Orchestra, including the recent 
contest held in Lincoln. 

Accompanying the young musicians to 
Iowa City were O. W. Hackman, faculty 
business manager, and Mrs. Charles B. 
Righter, Jr., official sponsor. Other members 
of the party on the special train were Mrs. 
Charles B. Righter, Sr., Mrs. J. J. Led- 
with, Mr. and Mrs. Clara 
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Wedgewood, 
Heflin and Mrs. B. N. “Woodson. 





Ithaca’s Public Schools Concert 


The Instrumental Music Department of 
the Ithaca Public Schools closed its year’s 
work with a big Demonstration Concert. 
Over 200 children took part in the program 
and the audience was enthusiastic in its 
praise of the things accomplished. Two fea- 
tures of the concert were an orchestra of 
sixty pieces, comprised of children all below 
Junior High School age, and a group of 
tiny tots using quarter-size violins and half- 
size cellos. The senior organizations gave 
finished renditions of their respective num- 
bers, and the new band uniforms in the 
school colors, red and gold, gave a dash of 
color to the performance. 

The Ithaca Public Schools boast an In- 
strumental Music Department entirely sepa- 
rate from the vocal work, and four espec- 
ially trained teachers are employed for this 
project. These teachers are all graduates of 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, in their 
particular instruments. Two of them hold the 
degree of Mus. B., and the director of the 
Department is also a graduate of a Normal 
School. Instruction is given in the various 
instruments during regular school hours, 
and for the small sum of five dollars per 
year, This money is used to buy instru- 
ments which are loaned free of charge to 
children too poor to buy their own or whose 
parents wish to test their musical ability 
before purchasing. 

Nearly 300 students were enrolled in the 
department this past year, and three orches- 
tras, two bands and a string ensemble were 
maintained. A girl’s band, several rhythm 
bands and a violin choir will be organized 
in the near future. The course of study for 
the various instruments has b&n given most 
careful attention, and the very best methods 
in the literature from the different fields 
are used. The boys and girls are given the 
firmest of foundations so that they may, 1i 
they so desire, step from their work in the 
public school into a music school fully 
equipped to go on to further musical attain- 
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ments. The Board of Education has been 
most generous with this department, and it 
feels that its money and efforts have been 
fully justified by the results obtained. Many 
boys and girls have been given another le- 
gitimate means of self expression, have been 
given another splendid use for their leisure 
time. The pleasure offered to individuals and 
to families can not be estimated. To sum 
up, the department is doing its share in help- 
ing to accomplish the aim of educators every- 
where, “a more abundant life to every 


child.” 
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BERNICE H. FINCH, MUS. B. 
Director of the Department of Instru- 


mental Music of the Ithaca Public 
Schools. 
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Music Teaching and Song, Singin3, 


The old controversy as to whether it is 
more important to teach sight singing in 
public schools, or to devote the time to the 
teaching of real music, will always exist so 
long as academic and practical minds are 
part of a civilization. Every once in a while 
there crops up new method of sight sing- 
ing which is supposed to be far more ad- 
vantageous than the one that preceded it, 
and that the only logical way to teach music 
is to send, the small child forth, armed with 
a lot of information which is of little or no 
value to him in his daily occupation. 

A recent decision on the part of the Edu- 
cation Board in the State of Washington is 
decidedly interesting. In an attempt to 
equalize the working hours of instructors in 
the State Normal School, the president of 
that institution made a recommendation 
whereby each instructor is to have eight 
working hours a day for five days during 
the week, and four hours on Saturday. This, 
it was pointed out, is a standard working 
week and must be accepted in the education 
field. It was further stated that the teach- 
ers would accomplish the desired eight 
hours a day by class room instruction, which 
would also include preparation, examination 
of papers, and committee work with the 
faculty. 

In the assignment of these duties the sub- 
ject of music was slightly discredited. It 
is asserted that one hour’s work in teaching 
physical training, music, or laboratory work 
was not equal to one hour spent in teaching 
mathematics, English or history. It was 
further declared that the teaching of the 
latter subjects required a greater amount of 
time spent in preparation. This may be true 
of physical training, but it, is certainly not 
true of music or laboratory science. 


Tue Wronc View or Music Epucation 


The old type of music instruction which 
required pupils in elementary, high and nor- 
mal schools to devote the larger portion of 
their time to the study of technical knowl- 
edge has in a measure discredited the sub- 
ject. Technic in music is something which 
can not be learned in a superficial manner. 
There are certain fundamentals which should 
be studied and learned if we are going to do 
sight reading of any kind, but when the 
entire time is devoted to this the whole 


scheme falls by its own weight. When edu- 
cators are discussing the subject of music 
teaching of this kind they realize that pupils 
are not required to do very much home 
study. They assume that the teacher has 
learned enough to teach the subject, and 
therefore is not required to do any great 
amount of home preparation. Consequent 
it is known as an unprepared subject. They 
fail, however, to take into consideration the 
fact that the amount of nervous and physical 
energy expended in the teaching of music is 
twice that expended in the teaching of Eng- 
lish, history or allied subjects. First of all, 
English classes are about one-half the size 
of music classes. Second, the music teach- 
ers must take the assembly,—from several 
hundred to a thousand pupils. Again, the 
rehearsing of an orchestra requires a type 
of energy which cannot be measured as we 
would measure the ordinary class room reci- 
tation. 


THE MopEerRN VIEWPOINT 


The modern viewpoint of teaching school 
music is that the subject shall articulate in 
full with the general curriculum. The in- 
struction given during the regular music pe- 
riod should not be of an abstract nature. It 
should be given with the intention of func- 
tioning as part of the school life, and in cor- 
relation with the other subjects. If music is 
not taught in this way, then it is not being 
taught properly. The high school orchestra 
has a distinct function to perform, and the 
very rapid growth of instrumental music in 
the schools of the United States has clearly 
proven that the schools are on the right 
track. In the elementary schools, song sing- 
ing has become the most important part of 
the work, largely because the song is the 
easiest method of approach to articulation 
with the general curriculum. As we have 
stated before, a repertory of songs carefully 
selected can function in the teaching of all 
subjects. Singing of this kind permits of 
dramatization which is one of the most ef- 
fective forms of public school presentation. 

It is natural to believe that the State 
Board in Washington was not familiar with 
this phase of music instruction, otherwise 
they could not have reached such an absurd 
conclusion. In the first place, music is not 
a subject which should be taught against 
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time. The fact that they are reducing the 
teacher’s service to hours and minutes is an 
obvious attempt to discredit intelligent in- 
struction. 

The great value of teaching music is in 
the fact that it prepares a child for the 
proper mental attitude toward his social ex- 
istence. He must of necessity attend operas, 
concerts, and musical performances of all 
kinds if he is going to add anything to his 
adult education. It is because of this that 
song singing is stressed in the elementary 
schools, but out of this song singing 
there grows not only a desire on the 
part of the child to learn more music, 
but a real skill in the actual reading of mu- 
sic. This method may not be as particular 
in its pedagogical content as that which has 
to do with scale building and interval in- 
struction, but it has a broader and greater 
possibility insofar as it makes the child un- 
derstand the real message of music, what 
music stands for, and what it is. The prob- 
lem is so comprehensive that it can not be 
encompassed by superficial approach. 

WHERE THE Stress Is Laip 

If we believe that song singing is the most 
important thing, then the utmost care should 
be exercised in the selection of such mate- 
rial so that the time of the child will not be 
wasted in trivial accomplishments. There is 
enough good music published and at the 
command of teachers to do away with any 
complaint on their part that it is difficult to 
find material which will carry ideas of this 
kind across. When a repertory is estab- 
lished and maintained throughout the grades 
in the high school, the average pupil carries 
away with him a very distinct impression as 
to what constitutes good instruction. He 
has something on which he may fall back 
as a matter of memory or musical imagina- 
tion as the case might be, and cannot fail to 
understand the real message of music in his 
education. 


Wisconsin School Gives Operetta 

Madison.—Practically every seat on 
both the floor and gallery was filled at the 
big Madison High School Auditorium by a 
very appreciative audience at the second an- 
nual May Festival given by the pupils of 
the junior high school under the direction of 
Harriet Marble, supervisor of music in the 
Madison and Skowhegan public schools. A 
large proportion of the audience was com- 
posed of parents who were delighted with 
the excellent work done. The operetta, Prin- 
cess Chrysanthemum, was given in costume, 
and the stage presented an animated appear- 
ance with the varied colored costumes of 
the participants. 
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WILLIAM BREACH, 
Director of Public School and Com- 
munity Music at Winston-Salem, N. 
C. Mr. Breach secured his education 
at Shurtleff College, the American 
Conservatory of Music at Chicago, 
and at the Teachers College, Colwm- 
bia University. In addition to this 
training he has studied voice with a 
number of the leading voice teachers 
in this country. Before going to 
Winston-Salem he was supervisor of 
music in various towns and cities, in- 
cluding Weaodstock, DesPlaines, and 
Park Ridge, Ill. He has been head of 
the Music Department at the J. Stow- 
ling Morgan High School at Cicero, 
Ill, as well as supervisor of music at 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Breach has 
been in Winston-Salem for about nine 
years, and for the past six years has 
been the director of the Civic Sum- 
mer Master School of Music as well 
as an instructor at ihe summer ses- 
sions of the University of North Caro- 
lina and Columbia University. In 
1924 and 1925 he was president of the 
Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence. Last year he was president of 
the Southern Conference of Music 
Educators and the president of the 
North Carolina State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Gloomy Talk and Lack of Energy on the Part of Piano Men the Biggest 
Handicap for the Piano Itself—The Path to Better Business 
and Bigger Profits—Some Examples 


“When, as and if” 

During these days of reluctance in piano selling, 
which has been characteristic in the trade the past 
three years, based on the belief that people will not 
buy pianos during the hot months, which belief is 
changed in January to the cold months instead of 
the warm months, offering same excuse for that 
lack of effort which reduces the product and cuts 
down the average of what is terminated the good 
months, piano production has been greatly reduced. 

During these days of July and August, 1929, 
there is that same lack of energy or enterprise 
that would bring in sales, if only the piano men 
would spend about 50 per cent. of the time they 
waste in discussing the when, as and if rumors 
that percolate throughout the country, and 
bring about that lack of replacement of instal- 
ment paper that is so necessary at the present 
time. 

The rumor factory is working overtime, while 
the piano factory is working half-time, or, in some 
instances, merely opening the front doors and main- 
taining an exhibition of production which should be 
carrying on even to a very limited degree. The 
rumor factory gives birth to many idle discussions. 
The piano men who are thinking about what the 
“other fellow” is going to do, when, as and if cer- 
tain events occur, are diverting from the piano the 
thoughts that should apply toward selling. 


The Real Facts 

Granted that this year of 1929 will show a small 
production as compared with other years, conditions 
that exist in the commercial world have much to do 
with this reduced production. Yet piano men them- 
selves could hold to an average production if they 
would but concentrate upon their own affairs, and 
strive to face this evil strata of thought that per- 
meates, and which is better explained by the oft- 
repeated exclamation: “The piano business is dead.” 

It is not expected that piano dealers can sell a lot 
of pianos at the present time, but certainly condi- 
tions can be bettered if there be that application of 
intensive concentration upon selling instead of the 
when, as and if attitude, or the funereal exclamation 
that does so much to create a lack of confidence in 
the piano. The fact that this is carried to the people 
who might buy, is doing a damage that the piano 
men themselves are the incentive of and responsible 
for, and that the attitude of the public toward the 
piano. 

We hear dealers talking about what is going to 
be done with the new radios and the new talking 
machines that now are being advertised so exten- 
sively. The dealers themselves, however, do not 
seemingly accept these new instruments in the same 
faith and manner as the manufacturers who 
are exploiting them. They are waiting for the 
work of the manufacturers to do what they 
themselves should be doing. They should take 
up these new inventions and study them, but should 
apply that thought in a way that will not take away 
from the piano the first incentive, and placing the 
radio and the talking machine in second place where 
they belong on account of the difference in the dis- 
counts or the mark-ups, as one may designate it. 

The piano is the fundamental of a music house, 
and all other musical instruments should be segre- 
gated into units, and each unit made to stand upon 
its own returns, and these returns based upon an 
overhead that will permit of a profit independent of 
what the piano may be doing. The piano, with 
its mark-up that doubles that of the smaller musical 
instruments like the radio and the talking machine, 
is conducted along lines of overhead that also carries 
the overhead of the other and secondary musica] 
instruments. 


This is so plain, is such an a 0 ¢ financial matter, 
that one wonders why it is that the dealer does not 
make each unit function as to its department in ex- 
actly the same manner as does the piano department. 
Yet the apparent great profits in the piano blind the 
dealer, and he carries on his radio and talking ma- 
chine sales with the same overhead, and thus is taken 
away from the piano much of its profit in order to 
cover the overhead of the smaller instrument sales. 

Piano men seem to lose sight of the fact that the 
selling of a piano means a different attitude from 
that of the selling of the radio or the talking ma- 
chine. In what is being said herewith it must not 
be thought that the writer is opposed to the radio and 
the talking machine. On the contrary, in the days 
when the talking machine was new, people were 
astonished and attracted, and record music was 
placed in the most humble cottages and in the pal- 
aces. The dealers that sold the instruments made 
much money from the units. But a great mistake 
was made in making the piano secondary and the 
talking machine or the radio, first, and carrying on 
the same overhead for the first and the second, which 
meant that there was a loss in the handling of the 
three musical instruments, because the talking 
machine and the radio created a great loss 
in sales of pianos through the concentration of 
the dealer and his salesmen upon the radio and 
the talking machine. 

If the dealers had but utilized business sense and 
segregated the three instruments, concentrated on 
the piano and given secondary thought and con- 
centration to ‘the radio and talking machine, they 
then would have kept the sale of pianos to a pro- 
duction that would have added to their seeming pro- 
fits. Even now they could provide replacement for 
the piano instalment paper that is running out 
through the very fact that the dealers killed the 
piano with themselves and within themselves, talk- 
ing to their friends about the death of the piano, 
and how bad the piano business was. This is being 
passed through the multitudes, and the idea has been 
created that the piano is not needed in the home. 
Today we are faced with the problem of reinstat- 
ing the piano in its proper position in the minds of 
the people who will buy them, if only the dealers 
and their salesmen will exhibit that confidence that 
built to high production in years past. 


A Home Necessity 
All this has been said time and again, and it will 
be said time and again in future issues of this paper, 
for it takes a, long time to undo the damage such as 


has been done; but the piano will sell itself. 


through what we term a music demand, that is, 
the household where a piano is necessary. 

Piano men have for these past many years sold 
pianos without any regard to the music that created 
the demand for the piano. They have seen the piano 
fade away through their neglect of the piano and 
concentration upon the other musical instruments, 
first the phonograph, and then the radio. The pub- 
lic mind is keen. It took up the radio, just as it 
took up the talking machine and the player piano, 
but there is a vast difference in getting up and plac- 
ing a record in a talking machine or the placing of 
a music roll in a player piano, turning on a, switch 
of a radio and sitting down and listening to the music 
without any troublesome rerolling of a music roll or 
the changing of a record in the talking machine. 
This competition has, a matter of course, given the 
radio, the latest musical sensation, the field, but the 
claim that the radio has killed the piano is far- 
fetched. It may have had much influence in this 
taking away the interest in the piano that formerly 
existed, but the dealers and salesmen have aided in 


this through their loud claims that the radio had done 
this and that. 

As to the piano, it is the belief of the present 
writer that its future is bright. There is, however, 
much to be done to place the piano where it belongs 
in the music world. Piano dealers pay no atten- 
tion to the music side of the piano. This is 
said in an omnibus manner, but it is a fact, as all 
will concede who talk with a number of piano dealers 
or manufacturers, and only those dealers and manu- 
facturers who have given time and attention to the 
music side of the piano are those that are holding 
on today. 


Dealer Housecleaning 


Just what the production of pianos will be for 
1929 is at this date problematical. There is a cleans- 
ing process going on throughout the retail trade that 
will eliminate many dealers. This will be necessary 
from the fact that there is no replacement going on 
at the present time of the instalment paper that is be- 
ing paid out. Cities that have ten music stores 
selling pianos can give enough business to make 
a comfortable living and a profit beyond that if 
the number of the stores be reduced to two or 
three. 

The writer has told about there being eighteen 
piano or music stores in Cincinnati, which city gives 
to the piano dealers a street car approach to 750,000 
people, estimated. Cincinnati would provide a good 
business for five piano stores or music houses. The 
same ratio could be applied to Cleveland, with its 
more than a million population; Detroit, Buffalo, 
St. Louis and other cities of like population could 
do away with two-thirds of the piano stores that 
they have listed, and the one-third left would each do 
a good business, even on a production of 100,000 
true-toned pianos. 

This may be accepted with contemptuous shrug- 
ging of the shoulders by those dealers who are giv- 
ing much time to the when, as and if possibilities of 
the piano business. When one goes over the re- 
duction in the number of piano factories in this 
country, it is very evident that there are many 
dealers that can be eliminated, and, a lower 
number of dealers would absorb the present pro- 
duction of piano factories at a profit instead of 
a large number sharing in the output of the 
factories and running at a loss. 

While this is going on there will be a still further 
reduction in the number of piano factories, and 
that will create a higher production for each piano 
factory that remains. 


An Example in Economy 


Along with this there is found that big music 
houses that manufacture and retail are eliminating all 
waste, and many savings in overhead are being 
effected in order to create profit on a reduced 
gross business. There is one great institution that 
probably did a larger business than any other music 
house in the country, started in a year ago last 
January to not only reduce its gross business 25 
per cent., but effected a reduction in overhead of 
50 per cent., and the last year showed a greater 
profit with a 25 per cent reduction of gross busi- 
ness than it did the year before thes reductions 
were placed in operation. 

The dealers, however, taking them by and large, 
have not followed this same method of meeting the 
conditions that surround the commercial world and 
the attitude of the people, but have run along on 
the same overhead as to rents, etc., have failed to 
reduce their inventories even though there are thous- 
ands of pianos upon the floors of retail dealers in 
the country that are not sold to them, but are placed 
there by manufacturers and being carried by manu- 
facturers. 

Why this should be is not understood. The pianos 
had better not be made and a, piano factory closed 
than place pianos on the floors of dealers to be paid 
for when sold, and this in the face of conditions that 
have never before been known in the piano trade 
of this country. 

The next six month present a when, as and if 
condition. All depends upon the dealers con- 
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centrating upon piano selling. Those dealers who 
have reduced their overhead, who have cut their 
rents by subleasing part of an area of floor space 
that never was needed even in the good old days, 
those dealers who are counting the postage stamps 
and bringing in efficiency methods that will make a 
saving even in the licking on of these stamps, are 
those who will live. 

There are many misleading figures given as to the 
number of dealers who sell pianos in this country. 
If the production of pianos for 1929 runs into three- 
quarters of 100,000, there are going to be a great 
many dealers, if there are as many dealers as 
piano men say there are, who will never have a 
piece of instalment paper to replace the paper 
_that was accumulated in past years, and which 
now is slowly fading away into the paid-in-full 
class, thus eliminating an asset that is not being 
replaced. 


Where the Selling Is Done 


The dealers have much confronting them, and they 
should bring their overhead and other expenses with- 
in the limits of what they are selling. It is just 
as easy to sell five pianos out of a wareroom that 
cost $600 per year as it is to sell five pianos out of 
warerooms that cost $6,000 per year. This may 
seem like a joke, but the writer has been in retail 
warerooms in this country where these conditions 
prevail. The only things that could be brought to 
the surface in piano talks with dealers were gloomy 
predictions as to the piano never coming back, and 
talks of how much they did in the old days, and an 
open confession that what is being done at the pres- 
ent time, with evasive answers as to past due, etc., 
for the piano paper is not being replaced. 

Here is a replacement that can be effected, even 
though there are pianos in the homes of the people, 
bought fifty years ago, and thus showing that there 
is no replacement as to that, and no reason to talk 
about it, but the going after and creating prospects by 
showing the people that a piano is needed in the 
home. 

The Baldwin is doing a great work in this direc- 
tion, and others can do the same. It is no joke to 
say that it would be a good thing to go to the old 
method of placing pianos in the homes “on trial.” 
All manufacturers or dealers can not utilize the radio 
as does the Baldwin, but they could utilize the radio 
within their own territory. 

Pianos can be sold today if only the dealers will 
concentrate, study, work, and, after getting their 
overhead to a living basis on a given number of 
sales, start in with five per month if necessary, and 
bring about a rejuvenation and a reconstruction in 
piano selling methods that will create a better busi- 
ness than during days of large sales of no-tone 
stencils and bringing the selling prices of pianos 
within the reach of the people. Here is where 
the knife has got to be used, where the surgical oper- 
ation will have to be severe, where many will be 
driven out of the field, but in the end there will be 
created a, wonderful field for the real piano man, 
one who depends upon music to create a demand for 
the piano. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT 
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Troubles and Worry 


A well known piano manufacturer was asked the 
other day the inevitable question about how he was 
getting along. The answer was characteristic of the 
man: “I’ve so many troubles I don’t worry about 
them.” The manufacturer is more confident that 
others in the industry, for all have their troubles at 
the present time, but there are few who allow worry 
to set them off balance in their attitude to the piano. 
Many dealers who are in trouble kill all efforts to 
regain their equilibrium by worrying about troubles, 
the troubles are enough to keep any man busy with- 
out worrying about them. @ All this will come out 
right. It is a question of the survival of the fittest, 
for those who are fit will be among those who will 
get into stride again. There will eventually be fewer 
dealers, as there will be fewer piano factories. There 
is bound to come to the trade new ways of selling, 
The piano is a necessity, because music is a neces- 
sity, and if only the dealers will not allow their pres- 
ent troubles to worry them, they will find that those 
who live through these reconstruction days will have 
a business that is better than it has ever been as a 
means of making a livelihood. @ The piano will 
cease to be a cheap piece of furniture in the home, 


but there is a good business being done which will 
grow larger as dealers learn the art of selling pianos 
to those who have beautiful homes. This will come 
as the home owners are shown that a piano is neces- 
sary to complete the home in all that is artistic. 
@ This is seemingly a contradiction, yet there is 
one manufacturer that is working along these lines 
and making the piano the one object necessary in 
completing a home, and in working with the archi- 
tects and decorators to the end that the piano becomes 
a necessary part of the home equipment. This is 
working to the art side of the business along with 
the musical equation, both making the home beautiful 
and complete. It means more than mere furniture 
when handled in this way. So do not let the troubles 
worry you, but worry the troubles out of existence. 


WORE SS” EOS 
To Carry Radios 


The American Piano Company has just announced 
an important change of policy to the effect that in 
the future the company will distribute a complete 
line of radios through all the retail stores of the 
company. Robert B. Rose has been appointed man- 
ager of this new enterprise, his connections to start 
on August 1. Mr. Rose at present is general man- 
ager of the Landay Bros. organization, and has a 
fine merchandising record. He was formerly con- 
nected with R. H. Macy & Co. The Ampico chain 
stores are now located in New York City, Brooklyn, 
Fordham, N. Y., Jamaica, L. I., Newark, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Atlanta. 


ennai ibis 
A Good Vacation 


One of the brightest men in the piano and musical 
instrument business now is on a vacation. His house 
was very kind to this man of energy and brains, and 
the manager was told he could take a vacation and 
stay as long as he wanted, provided he was back 
August Ist. The gentleman with this leeway left 
his desk July 18, and went on his way. His destina- 
tion for his vacation involved just three days’ travel 
to get there, with a return trip of three days, giving 
him just three days to get sunburned. The vaca- 
tionist was heard to remark as he took his train, 
“Ain’t I the smart little boy?” @ You can never 
satisfy a piano man with a vacation. It is like the 
piano salesman handing in a sale he has been work- 
ing on for weeks and being asked, “Is that the best 
you could do?” Then comes the relating the work 
that was done, what the competitors said and offered 
to do, but no remark about being a smart man in not 
selling below what he got. 


—- &— — 
The Organ Situation 

Rudolph H. Wurlitzer, president of the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Co., largest manufacturers of theatre or- 
gans in the United States, returned to Cincinnati after 
a survey of the situation facing theater owners fol- 
lowing the announcement of next year’s talking pic- 
ture products. He embodied his impressions as re- 
gards the future of organs in motion picture theaters 
in the following statement : “T have watched with 
no little interest the development of the talking pic- 
ture and its effect on organ music in the motion pic- 
ture theaters. No use denying that at first I, to- 
gether with others engaged in the organ business, 
was apprehensive as to the future. Last winter we 
all believed that synchronized music would eliminate 
the theater organ. Today I am in a position to look 
to the future with much greater equanimity. Re- 
ports throughout the country prove that the organ 
cannot be eliminated from theaters. There are two 
reasons for this. The public, long accustomed to 
the organ and its favorite organist, will not stand 
for this elimination. It preserves for them the feel- 
ing of reality, the human, personal touch with their 
amusement which they have come to regard as a 
necessity. We have received thousands of letters 
from motion picture patrons throughout the coun- 
try, requesting us to redouble our efforts to make 
theater managers continue to give them organ music. 
@ In the second place the organ has now even more 
importance as a filler-in. When the film breaks, when 
the tubes blow, when anything at all happens in the 
house it is up to the organist to keep the attention of 
the audience. The organ, as a soft accompaniment 
to the sound film, brings about a natural tonal effect 
that adds to the interest and charm of the sound film. 
And most important of all, theater managers are now 
using the organ where the orchestra served them 
before. The mighty peals of the organ are heard be- 
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tween changeovet's from newsreel to comedy, from 


comedy to feature. When the day comes that silent 
pictures will be entirely a thing of the past, the organ 
will still survive and mean additional dollars and 
cents in the pockets of the exhibitors.” 


—— — 


Advertising vs. Sales 


One of the cleverest national advertising campaigns, 
now being conducted is that of the men’s straw hat 
manufacturers. The bare-headed fad, which has 
indeed passed beyond the fad stage to that of an 
actual everyday occurrence, plus the creation of some 
very attractive summer-weight felts, has made heavy 
inroads on expected profits. The advertisements, as 
stated, are cleverly conceived and well executed. The 
only difficulty seems to be that it is not having any 
marked stimulus on the straw hat trade. The public 
is evidently becoming hardened to the impersonality 
of the general printed appeal. The old mathematical 
success formulas of advertising experts do not meas- 
ure up. @ This is a significant development as a 
guide to promotional efforts for the piano. The per- 
sonal element is more important now than ever be- 
fore, and no cold type message can possibly carry as 
much appeal. All of which leads directly to the 
major point that the encouragement of individual 
participation in music making is the ultimate solu- 
tion, this work, to be carried on by personal solicita- 
tion and contact, is the ultimate solution for the 
piano. 


Ladeher Troubles 


A curious story is going the rounds concerning 
lacquer finishes for pianos. The use of lacquer for 
piano case work is not very old, but during all the 
years of its use it has proven a fine asset. For some 
designs it is without a superior, and in replacing the 
older type of high light varnish finish with an 
easier and quicker form of covering it has speeded 
up factory processes to a remarkable degree. Lac- 
quer has paid its way ever since it was first intro- 
duced. However, to come back to the real story, 
it is rumored that certain piano manufacturers feel 
that they know more about lacquer than lacquer men 
themselves, and are trying to speed up the process 
still more by neglecting the preliminaries and the 
finer points of finishing, to say nothing of leaving off 
a necessary coat. Also, forgetting their early experi 
ence, they are seeking for cheaper lacquer instead of 
the high grade stuff that has proven its worth. @ All 
this, of course, is merely a reflection of the economy 
urge, a laudable purpose if it is carried out along 
the lines of saving unnecessary wastage. It is sug- 
gested, however, that this is starting in the wrong 
direction. Certainly the outward appearance of an 
instrument is an important factor, for while the 
piano is heard sometimes, it is always on view. 
Tone is the fundamental reason for the piano’s being, 
but it can be shrewdly suspected that most people are 
better able to judge by appearance than by musical 
merit. @ Don’t cheapen the appearance of the 
piano. If part time production does not pay for 
full time overhead, devise other methods of utilizing 
idle space and idle machinery. Remember that it is 
much easier to destroy a reputation than to build one. 

pF ita 


Something A bout Salesmen 


A correspondent sends to the Musicat Courter 
what he calls a Sales Alphabet which he offers as a, 
handy chart to dealers and salesmanagers to test the 
salesmen in their employ. There are two lists, giving 
opposite sides of the picture. They read as follows: 


Artful 

Bumptious 

Crude 

Dilatory 

Evasive 

Flippant 

Gabbling 

Hesitant 

indifferent 

Jealous 

Knocking 

Lazy 

Mendacious 

Niggardly 

Oily 

Pushing 

Querulous 

Rude 

Spineless 

Tricky 

Unscrupulous 

Vain 

Wasteful 

Yellow 

Zany-like 

“Naturally,” writes this correspondent, “no salesm: 
y, this correspondent, ‘“‘no salesman 

will fall entirely into either group. However, a check 

on each of the characteristics will determine whether 

he is a good advertisement for his company or not.” 


Adaptible 
3rainy 
Careful 
Dynamic 
Energetic 
Frank 
Gentlemanly 
Honest 
Intuitive 
Jovial 
Keen 
Loyal 
Modest 
Neat 
Open-minded 
Patient 
Quiet 
Resourceful 
Sincere 
Truthful 
Understanding 
Versatile 
Willing 
Youthful-minded 
Zealous 
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Remarks 


“Controversy equalizes fools 
and wise men in the same 
way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 
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Women in the Piano Business—The 
Salesman’s Silent Partner—A Suc- 
cessful Woman Piano Executive in 
San Francisco and Her Unusual 
Viewpoint on Selling 


There have been many women engaged in the piano busi- 
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in and out the town,Oh dida’t be 


ness, but few of them have received any credit for the work 
they have done. The Rambler has met many of these women 
who have done good work in piano selling, but their names 
were never known, for their husbands took all the credit 
and glory, if glory there be in piano selling. 

We must admit that the women, the wives of piano sellers, 
have much to do with the work of their husbands, have to 
bear with the unholy hours that intensive piano selling in- 
flicts upon the home life, and this takes from life that or- 
ganized housekeeping, the joys of true home life. 

The Rambler has in mind several successful piano men 
who always carried watches, but never wound them up, and 
dinner time was a thing never solved by the wives of these 
men. Yet this is but one of the influences that women have 
to meet—there are other things that create difficulties in the 
striving to help in piano selling of the past and of today. 

Few women, however, have carried on for themselves, or 
few have taken over the business of their husbands, yet there 
are examples that stand out where women, God bless them, 
have shown that there is a distinct field in piano selling for 
them, and have added to this the ability to carry on a piano 
business aside from direct work in selling. 

here are others who have done this silent work, who 
have held their husbands from the paths of unrighteous- 
material that was impossible for 


and made men of 


brother meh to work into successful business getters. 


ness 


A Notable Example 

All this preliminary to giving some information about a 
San Francisco piano dealer who is well known in the trade 
and who has upset all, traditions as to the business ability, 
or lack of ability, of a woman to run a piano business on 
account of its intricate methods of financing. 

San Francisco is a rather difficult piano town, yet Mrs. 
Sarah Heine, president of the Heine Piano Company, San 
Francisco, is one of the very few women actually operating 
the piano correspondent of the Mu- 
merchants in the city are 
and 


a piano business, says 


Probably few 
areful about looking into the 


the piano business in the belief that it is the 
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more ( future than she is 
she clings to 
ble and reliable feature of the music industry. 


Mrs. Heine 


fit in radio is apt to be desirable, but she is fully 


most Sta 


Radio has tempted her but little. realizes 


that the pr 
aware of the ups and downs and uncertainties of fashion in 
[he dealer has to pay within thirty days, or turn 
But the in- 


rad! sets 
to a finance corporation to finance his paper. 


stallment buyer has time, and if a radio set on which he has 


paid 10 pet is suddenly put into the background by 


entions, the dealer is very apt to have the set thrown 


cent 
new inv 
back on his frands. Thi 
erseded style, are made the target of price- 


s is especially true if the radio sets, 
in a suddenly suj 
cutting between dealers who want to compete in getting rid 
longer up-to-date 

which makes Mrs. 


of stock that 1s no 
Heine 
The 
radio 


he foregoing is the reasoning 
very cautious in the matter of stocking up with radio. 
Heine Piano ( amount of 


xls, but not enough to cause worry and a scurry to sell 


ompany carries a certain 


out if fashions in radio suddenly change. 
Frankness the Prime Essential 
Speaking of installment purchasers, both in pianos and 
radios, Mrs. Heine said the other day that if purchasers 
who are tardy in their payments would just be frank, 
things would be better for every one concerned. In her 
opinion, if one is going to sell on the installment plan, 


there ought to be harmony and understanding between 
the dealer and the customer. The same is true of the 
dealer and the piano manufacturer. If the dealer would 
say frankly: “I can’t pay today, but hope to receive 
enough to pay on a certain date,” it would be much 
more satisfactory for the manufacturer. He would know 
that the dealer was trying. Slow collections are apt to 
make a dealer late in meeting his obligations, but in Mrs. 
Heine’s estimation a frank statement of his inability to 
pay at the moment and an expression of his hopes to 
pay around a certain date, would certainly be more satis- 
factory to a manufacturer than a blank silence. 

With customers on the installment plan, the Heine 
Piano Co. keeps in pretty close touch with delinquent 
installment customers. They are not hounded, but they 
are told, kindly but firmly, that something on account 
would go far toward promoting a better feeling. They 
are urged, “If you can’t pay $10 this month, pay $5 or 
even $3. It makes us feel better if you show that you 
are trying to live up to your obligations.” 

Mrs. Heine believes that this is true of the manufac- 
turer also. If the retailer cannot keep up his obligations 
regularly, to the full amount, he should at least pay what 
he can. It helps the manufacturer and also tends to 
promote a better feeling. After all, the essence of a 
time contract to purchase any article is mutual good will 
and a desire on both sides to live up to mutual, obliga- 
tions. Seller and purchaser must cooperate. 


Some Reflections 

All this will furnish many talks for the splendid men of 
this splendid piano business who may seem to feel that there 
are opinions expressed by this San Francisco piano woman 
that go directly against traditions, or preconceived methods 
of collections, The Rambler thinks. What is here told about 
the San Francisco lady of great financial ability as to oper- 
ations will be looked upon probably as something that is 
not worth while, but let The Rambler say that there is 
touched on by Mrs. Heine some of the tenderest points in 
the maintaining a balance as between the manufacturer, the 
dealer and the customer. 

What the lady says may sound somewhat opposite to the 
“Cottect NOW” propaganda of this paper, but it is “good 
stuff,” to use a piano expression; it carries with it some 
idea of how to get accounts out of the rut and lends aid to 
the collecting for the manufacturers. 

Rough methods in collecting are not permissible to suc- 
cess if strong pressure, or ugly threats, be brought to bear, 
but it is good to talk intelligently, as evidently Mrs. Heine 
does, with those who have not “walked the plank” to the 
collector’s desk. 

Yes, The Rambler believes women have much to do with 
piano selling. Study piano salesmen, then take a look at the 
better half, if he be married, and it will be found nine times 
out of ten that the successful salesman has a wife that offers 
aid through patience. Hours of home regularity are not to 
be observed by the salesman who makes his own sales and 
depends upon his own ability to follow a prospect and miss 
his dinner hour and know that he will not be met with a 
weeping woman, or one with a tongue that burns in its 
invectives as to the “dirty piano business,” or “Why don’t 
you get into some other business?” Selling pianos is differ- 
ent from all other selling, as we all know. 

znenme 
The Rambler Meets an Old Friend, 
Charles H. Parsons, Who on the 
Same Visit Completes a Unique 


Record 


The Rambler had a visit with an old friend well known 
in the piano industry several years ago, Charles H. Parsons. 
Old Timers in the business will be glad to know that Mr. 
Parsons is still a young man, that he keeps in touch with 
the piano business as it was and as it is, and has a keen 
interest in all that has to do with the good of the business 
he graced for so many yeats. 

Mr. Parsons, who now is a director in a New York bank, 
possesses the same genial disposition toward life that made 
him beloved by all, and still carries that determined attitude 
towards the good things of life as he did when in harness 
manufacturing pianos, playing the pipe organ and doing 
other things, along with giving pleasure from time to time 
when called on to talk to business men in gatherings, whether 
piano men or business men in other lines of commerce. 


The Steinway Presidents 
Of course while in the Steinway building during this 
visit to The Rambler Mr. Parsons had to visit his old friend 
Nahum Stetson, of the House of Steinway. During this 
visit with Mr. Steinway, Mr. Parsons met Theodore E. 
Steinway, President of Steinway & Sons, which now enables 
Mr. Parsons to say he has met every President of Steinway 
& Sons, which is something to remember during these days. 
The first head of Steinway & Sons was Henry Englehard 


July 27, 1929 
Steinway, who was born in 1797 and died in 1871. William 
Steinway was the second head of the old house, and was 
born in 1836 and died in 1896. The third head of the house, 
and who was designated president, was Charles H. Stein- 
way, born in 1857 and died in 1919. The fourth president 
was Frederick T. Steinway, born in 1860 and died in 1928. 
The present head of Steinway & Sons as president is Theo- 
dore E. Steinway, born in 1863. 

To Mr. Parsons this meeting with the present head of 
the old house was a great pleasure, and he ot!d with some 
pride that in the meeting Theodore E. Steinway he felt it 
an honor to be able to say he had met every head of the 
great Steinway house, which added to his joy in again fore- 
gathering with Mr. Stetson, who is not as old in years as 
Mr. Parsons. Mr. Stetson met this by complimenting Mr. 
Parsons in keeping young and yet having the proud reflec- 
tion that one man of piano background that had known 
every head of the Steinway house during an eventful life. 

It was also shown that Theodore E. Steinway was pleased 
to meet a man who had known every head of the house he 
now was representing, following a family of men of great 
ability, and himself holding to the traditions of those who 
had preceded him. 

This lineal representation of the Steinway blood is un- 
usual in any industrial or commercial organization, but espe- 
cially so when one realizes that the Steinway business is 
built upon an art, that of music. 


No Replacements Here 

During this visit of Mr. Parsons there was again told that 
story of Mr. Stetson selling Mr. Parsons his first piano, a 
Steinway grand, fifty-three years ago, and that same grand 
Steinway still being used in the home of Mr. Parsons, whe 
told with some show of pride that only a day or so before 
he had run his fingers over the keyboard of this particular 
piano and explained that its tone was such there was no 
possibility of Mr. Stetson making a replacement sale. 

Old Timers can be just as agile as to piano sales as are 
the generations of today. But why, some piano men com- 
plain, build to a friendship in the selling of a Steinway 
piano and then find over haif a century after that the friend- 
ship thus formed in piano selling results in being told the 
piano sold and bought fifty-three year ago is so good it is 
not necessary to talk about replacement, even with a man of 
such musical ability as Charles H. Parsons. 

Let the younger generations look upon this with pride, 
and not stoop to sell cheap pianos with replacement ideas 
as to old age selling probabilities in mind. 


ALL GLUE NEEDS 
SUPPLIED 





Your glue needs can be supplied from 
one of the PERKINS PROVED PROD- 
UCTS. It makes no difference what you 
manufacture. If it is pianos or musical 
instruments using high grade fancy ve- 
neers which check and crack easily, use 
PERKINS BENT-TITE. This is the 
glue you need. Its quick-setting feature 
is also an advantage and money-saver in 
both time required in production and 
fewer forms being required. 


PERKINS PROVED PRODUCTS 
also include Perkins 183, the original 
Vegetable Veneer Glue and most widely 
used for all classes of veneering. 


PERKINS PROVED PRODUCTS 
include too Perkins AA, a veneer glue 
which use has proved to be satisfactory 
for general plywood construction. 


Last but not least is Perkins QQ, for 
use on drawer bottoms, glass backs, and 
box shooks. 


Write us what your special needs are 
and we will see that you are supplied with 
glue satisfactory for them. 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana 


Factory and General Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 391 St., Kew Yorn 
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THE STEINERT 
PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive 


Piano 





M. STEINERT & SONS : 
Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and 
Player Pianos 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 





THE BAUER PIANO 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles 
of piano making tonally and structurally. It is 
a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is 
not the least important feature. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 
Factory: 1335 Altgeld Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


EstasiisHep 1857 








MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in 
piano-tone production made in forty 
years are the result of Mehlin research. 
These improvements are embodied only 
in Mehlin Grands and Uprights—the 
highest development ever attained in the 
art and science of piano construction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
509 Fifth Bb on 42d Street) 
New York 
Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 








WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING 
PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the 
musical center of America for 
sixty-one years 





Factory and Offices 


Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets 
New York 








The Finest Piano Action 
in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL 
& GROSS 


Gives the Pianist 
the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U.S. A. 








y The aw 
Name Value Group 
“ 


“AMERICA’S FINEST PIANO™ 


A.B. CHASE 


ESTABLISHED 1675 
“ 


= Ad SWEET TONED" 


EMERSON 


ESTABLISHED 1669 
ied 


“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA~™ 


LINDEMAN ¢ SONS 


ESTABLISHED 18636 
« 


A Distinctive Line 
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A.B. CHASE ~ EMERSON CORP. 
Me OWEST 4204 STRERT 


NEW Yor 
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FACTORIES AT NORWALK OHIO 








CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 
Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 


























SiLEFF 
PIANOS 


Americas Finest Instruments 
Sinee /8L2 
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CHAS.M. STIEPE, tne. 


STIiEFF HALL 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Where to Buy 





ACTION BRACKETS 


LACQUER 


PIANO PLATES 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by_ the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. 
Co., N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 
27 years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 


MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Manufacturers 


AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. 
Racine, 


pincaine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. 
8. 








MACHINERY 


STAINS AND FILLERS 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. ‘“‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”’ 


BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellace, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 


PIANO HAMMERS 





BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 


WOOD CARVINGS AND TURNINGS 








Ss. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade wood 
turning and carving specialties. South Haven, Mich. 

















CPraANOS AS INVESTMENTS 

















the day when the new 
pianos they are buying, will 
become old instruments. Piano 
history %ives many incidents of 
where Steinway pianos, after 
years of use, have been sold for 
what they cost when new. These 
stories are many and have been 
related as out of the ordinary— 
in fact, applying, to the Steinway 
alone. Steinway new pianos of 
today are 00d investments. After’ 
two or three Zenerations they 
will prove the same as the Stein- 
way pianos of the past. The tonal 
superiority is a fixed fact. The 
lasting, qualities have been proven. 
Why not make the buying of a 
piano an investment? 


i EW seem to look forward to 









































